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Learning Form Through Creative Expression 


JUNE D. FEREBEE’ 


Frankly, I do not teach any details or 
skills of creative writing and I doubt that 
my children learn any— at least not con- 
sciously. What I do strive to do is to pro- 
vide a setting in which children can write 
stories freely and happily, and an op- 
portunity to share their stories with their 
fellows. The second item is as important 
fas the first, for of what use is the story 
teller without the listener? Then I watch 
with faith and hope and no little charity 
for any good techniques they may employ. 
The first evidences may be discouragingly 
meager. However, in so far as possible, I 
highlight them in some fashion, hoping 
s thereby to cause them to multiply. Miracu- 
§ lously they do. But I often suspect that far 
more potent than any emphasis of mine is 
the unconscious “feel” of what made the 
audience respond. And I further doubt that 
my children ever deliberately strive for 
such things as a tempting beginning, a 
high point of interest, vivid action and 
characterization, an effective close; but 
that those things appear in their stories the 

ones I read to you will bear witness. Fur- 
thermore, techniques as they use them are 
mpart of the very fabric of the story. They 
Sprang into being with it; hence they do 
not strike the strained or artificial note 
that special assignments on separate ele- 
ments of story writing invariably call 


My belief is that all children have 
within them creative story power, and that 
my province is to unloose this power rather 
than to teach them how to use it. A child 
no more needs nor desires direction and 
supervision in story writing than he does 
in dressing up. It is a natural activity done 
for the sheer fun of it; and when it zs fun 
stories come in abundance, and many of 
them have surprising vitality and original 
flavor. In this way children get much writ- 
ing, much reading, much listening, and 
much satisfaction. As a result their power 
grows and expands through interested ex- 
ercise. Even more important than the gains 
in English power are the wholesome 
changes worked in child personalities, but 
that is another story and a very gratifying 
one. 

Early stories may be very poor, as is 
this skeletal tale of Roger, which Jimmie 
wrote in beginning fifth grade. 

Once upon a time there was a little 

boy named Roger. Roger was walking a- 

cross the deck of an ocean liner when sud- 

denly a wave washed over the deck. Now 

Roger had found some driftwood. Roger 

had drifted to shore where he built a fire 


to keep warm. Finally Roger went to sleep. 
The next morning Roger saw a house. In 
‘Public Schools, Bronxville, New York. Miss 
Ferebee is co-author of the well-known volume, 
They All Want to Write. This paper was pre- 
sented at the convention of the National Coun- 


cil of Teachers of English at Buffalo, November 
28, 1949. 
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the house was a witch. The witch said, 
“Do you want to go home?” Roger said, 
“Yes.” And Roger stayed there one year. 


Ragged as it was, Jimmie’s story was 
not criticized, nor was he told how to make 
it better. It was accepted exactly as he gave 
it, and Jimmie was encouraged to write 
more. I find it far more fruitful to exercise 
a child’s inventive power in creating new 
stories than to consume it in trimming and 
patching old ones. Besides, in the process 
of remodeling, the story usually dies. Fur- 
thermore, if creative writing is to have in- 
tegrity the child must be free to concen- 
trate on his story without having to 
wonder what the teacher is going to say 
about it. 


Jimmie’s first story gave him so much 
pleasure that he began writing copiously, 
and through such generous activity his 
stream of creative power must have clari- 
fied itself because before the year was out 
he was writing in rhythmical prose such 
interest-compelling tales as this one, which 
began— 

It happened one day in a far-off land 
in the far-off times that there was a mag- 
nificent castle and in this castle there lived 
a king, as they do in all castles, and his 
name I think is familiar to you. It was 
King Bambino. But it was not because of 
King Bambino that so many people came 
to visit this magnificent palace. It was be- 
cause of a youth who was said to be the 
strongest man in the world. He was strong 
by the aid of magic, but he was very strong 
anyway. This youth was named Chimino. 


The first scene of my story starts out 
in the back part of the palace, where the 
birds were making all the noise they could, 
and the trees and grass were quite green. 
And back of all that there was a stream. 
Chimino was just going out with a pail to 
get water for King Bambino. He seemed 
very happy, but if he had known what was 
behind him, he wouldn’t have been so 


happy. Behind a great elm tree a dark. 
browed, shrew-eyed man was kneeling, and 
in his hands were a bow and arrow. He 
was just ready to shoot, when Chimino, 
walking up to a clear waterfall, noticed 
the reflection of the man kneeling and 
carefully aiming his arrow... 
The story reads easily, partly because 
of the variety of the sentences, both in 
length and in structure. Nor are there any 
monotonous repetitions of words. I don’t} 
remember how the original copy looked, 
but probably it was pretty messy, for up to 
fifth grade Jimmy not only hadn’t written, 
but he hadn’t talked either very much or 
very plainly. I do remember that when he 
read the story each sentence shone out 
clearly as though every capital and period 
were in place. The much-belabored prob- 
lem of sentence sense is primarily a matter 
of ear training, and I find that children 
have nice ears for sound when they have 
the opportunity to use them. In this short 
excerpt there were also bits of invention 
and suspense, two prime qualities of a good 
story. 


I shall read to you from the writings 
of other children as evidence that many if 
not all the virtues of creative story writing 
appear of their own accord when the set- 
ting is right. Appreciation will help t 
bring them forth, contagion will help to 
spread them, and in the atmosphere of fun 
and friendliness children will absorb new 
techniques into the power they already 
possess without being aware that they have 
done so. 


The stories I read will be bear stories 
because of all the characters about which 
my children have written, none other have 
appealed so warmly to their feelings and 
imaginations as have Sterling North’s five 
bears— Eenie, Meenie, Meinie, Mo, and 








Nig. Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
how, despite the use of the same char- 
acters, each child writes in a style that is 
uniquely his own. I am quite sure that 
} they think of the bears as other children; 
yet they also know that imaginary bears 
can go beyond the prescribed limits of be- 
havior and adventure as real children can 
§ never do. Thus, a writer is free to flit back 
and forth between the real and the unreal 
in typical childish fashion. 








n't 






) tO 
en One of the rewards of having the story 
’ . . 
or § period a relaxed, non-teaching time seems 





to be that the children live their stories 
more vividly as they write. How else can I 






out 
jod | account for the consummate skill with 
ob- | which they interweave lively action and 





fluent, natural conversation? Many of 
their stories unroll like an action “talkie” 
done with sound effects and flashes of 
technicolor. Usually, too, there is an un- 
dercurrent of gentle humor, which crops 
out every now and again. Description is 
employed sparingly, but often much is 
suggested by a single telling word or 
phrase. No doubt part of the economy of 
their writing stems from the fact that their 
lagging pencils cannot keep pace with their 
tacing brains. 













Kent invented a series of tales involv- 
ing the pigs, led by Tit, Tat, and Toe, and 
the bears. Here is his story, The Fight. Mo, 
being the baby bear, was not to be trusted 
with weapons. 









The Fight 


Tit and his army were getting ready 
for the fight with wooden swords and 








mud balls. He gave his last orders and saw 
have that Toe was well guarded. Just then over 
; and the crest of the hill came Nig and his 
5 five twenty Rough Riders, and with this army 





came marching a flag. From the flag came 
a voice saying, “Well, Nig—” 
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But Mo, who was the flag bearer, could 
not finish his sentence because a mud ball 
found its mark. 


“Men,” said Nig, “there is the enemy. 
Are you scared of a little mud? Why look 
at me, I’m facing , 

Sploosh, 000, blub, splutter. 





After wiping the mud off his face, Nig, 
under a small cloud of swearing, began his 
speech again. With a big confident smile 
he said, “Everybody who’s with me say 
“Yah’.” 

A hushed silence came over the army 
of bears huddled closely together. Nig’s 
smile became almost invisible. Then he 
shouted, “Charge!” 


Alone he rushed forward. Before he 
could do anything the army of pigs was 
upon him. There was a splash, a splosh, 
and a hollow-sounding bong as a wooden 
sword hit a bear’s head. 


The bears did not wait to see what had 
happened to their general, Nig, but re- 
treated with the flag straggling after. 
There was a gust of wind as Nig passed 
them, doing what he called “covering the 
retreat.” 


When story writing gets under way, 
good beginnings become a commonplace. 
Even so I occasionally stop a reader after 
a particularly tempting start and suggest 
that probably the class won’t care to hear 
more of his story, knowing full well that 
their groans and comments will belie my 
words and hoping, also, that my interrup- 
tion will make them more aware of how 
effectively their interest has been caught. 
This is as close to direct teaching as I get. 
Sue’s beginning of Poor Mother Bear was 
such a one. 


Poor Mother Bear 


“Oh dear, Oh dear,” said Mother Bear 
in a strained, nervous voice, “I’m all a- 
jitter.” Mother Bear was running around 
the breakfast table measuring corn meal 
mush into six little bowls. Just then there 
was heard a scrambling noise on the stairs 






































—a stumble, a crash. Mother Bear hurried 
out into the hall. There at the bottom of 
the stairs was a heap of brown fur, black 
noses, blue pants, and a few neckties. 
Mother Bear wiped her forehead. 

“Are any of you hurt?” she said. 


“Oh dear no,” said a voice. It was Mo's. 
It came from the bottom of the pile. 


Whereas good beginnings soon be- 
come plentiful, the effective close is much 
more rare. It is likely to appear first in the 
writings of the brighter children, and 
often—strangely enough—it is in those 
meager stories which only suggest the 
lively imaginings going on in the writer's 
head. And in fourth grade probably caught 
on a paper only every fourth or fifth sen- 
tence of her story, but her ending neatly 
and succinctly rounds off the theme sug- 
gested in the beginning. 


California or Bust 

One summer morning Eenie, Meenie, 
Meinie, Mo, and Nig started out. Each had 
a bundle on their arm. Nig was the last. 
On his back hung a sign, “California or 
bust.” As they went along a tribe of In- 
dians came down the hill. Nig was last 
and an Indian caught him and took him 
home to the tribe. They put him in a big 
pot. They were just ready to cook him 
when there was a big noise. The bears had 
put a jazz record on the victrola and were 
playing it full blast. The Indians went over 
to see what what it was. Meanwhile the 
bears untied Nig. 


Meanwhile at home Mother Bear said, 
“Such peace and quiet without those pesty 
bears.” 

The next morning Mother Bear went 
into Eenie, Meenie, Meinie, Mo, and Nig’s 
room. She almost fainted. There in bed 
were Eenie, Meenie, Meinie, Mo, and Nig. 
On the bed hung a sign, “WE BUSTED!” 


A much more usual form is the one 
that starts out promisingly enough, but 
just when things are getting exciting the 
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gins abruptly and has a rather stock end: 
ing, but we never expect a single story to 


story bogs down, and the author fastens on 
a quickly grabbed ending. Whether it is 
hand or invention that wavers I do not 
know. Betsy’s story will illustrate what | 
mean. 


The Fortune Teller 


Nig had found a book called The 
Fortune Teller, and he had decided to be- 
come one for a modest profit. So he set up | 
the attic to look like a fortune teller's 
room. He had gone to Cottonworth’s and | 
gotten a tencent box of Diller's Dirty Dust } 
and sprinkled it over the attic to give a J 
dirty effect. One day he invited his mother 
up to tell her fortune. He himself was in 
an old pair of his father’s long underwear | 
— bright red. He sat on one side of the jj 
table. His mother sat on the other side. | 
The table was old and wobbly, and one 
leg was off. He looked into his mother’s 
eyes as the book had said and quoted, “! 
see a tall, furry bear.” 


Mrs. Bear, on the verge of getting hys- 
terical, said, “But I have already met a tall, 
furry bear.” 


Just then the radio said, “Enter the 
Diller’s Dirty Dust contest.” Nig ran down 






to get his can of Diller’s to get the label. § 


“Oh my!” said Mrs. Bear. 


Time was when I would have urged f 
Betsy to finish her story, but not any more. 
Instead we appreciate how a few suggestive 
details make us see the attic, and we may 
laugh at the good names—Cottonworth's | 
and Diller’s Dirty Dust. It is through | 
cleverly invented names that children of. } 
ten reveal their interest in words— Dr. § 
Pinkpill, Miss Pastypuss, Professor Get: } 
em-up Gush-em, who had a radio pro | 
gram, and Grandmother Knit-for-Britain. § 
Children enjoy words. When they imagine } 
vividly they use them with surprising | 
economy and fitness. 


Phyllis’s story of Mo’s New Coat be | 
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have in it every good thing. In this one 
there is an effective interplay of action and 
conversation, and the characters reveal 
themselves largely through their reactions 
to one another. Throughout the story 
Phyllis has used words well, and there is 
one that is perfectly chosen—wrapped. 


Mo’s New Coat 


“Nig,” called Mother Bear, “come here 
and bring Mo.” 


In came Nig dragging Mo by the ear, 
but he let go when he saw Mother Bear, 
and held him gently by the hand. 

“Why are you crying, Mo dear?” said 
Mother Bear. 

“Oh,” said Mo sniffling and holding 
his ear, “er—” Just then he saw Nig with 
his fist in fighting form. “Er-r, nothing, 
Mother.” 

“WELL!” said Mother Bear. “I want 
you, Nig,” she said raising her voice, for 
she saw Nig sticking his finger ia the sugar 
bowl. 

Nig turned a round and started twidd- 
ling his sticky thumbs angelically. “Yes, 
Mother,” he said. 

“I want you,” repeated Mother Bear, 
“to go with Mo and get him a new coat. 
And see that it fits well. I am too busy to 
go. And please be back quickly,” she added, 
jerking Nig’s finger out of the sugar bowl 
again. “And charge it,” she said, pushing 
them out. “Good-by. Oh, if there ever was 
the likes of them,” she said sitting down. 
“Whew!” 

Meanwhile at the store Nig was try- 
ing on coats. He took the biggest one. 
“This will fit you nicely, Mo darling,” he 
said and wrapped it on Mo. He told the 
man the address and left. 

“But, Niggy dear,” said Mo, “it’s too 
big. Mother said I should have a size 13 
and you've got size 40.” 

“Aren't you satisfied?” said Nig show- 
ing his fist. 

“Why—er—yes, Niggy, I am,” said Mo 
trembling. “Y-y-yes, sh-sh-suree I am.” 

“Come on, then,” said Nig roughly. 
“We'll never get home if you don’t hurry.” 
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DING! “Why hello, Nig,” said Mother. 
Where's Mo?” 

“There,” said Nig, pointing to a large 
coat with two legs sticking out. “There he 
is. 

“Oh,” said Mother Bear sternly, “is 
that Mo’s new coat? Well,” said Mother 
Bear taking Nig over her knee, “you can 
march right back to the store and get the 
coat changed, and no allowance for you 
this week.’ 


Five minutes later a bedraggled bear 
started off in the direction of the coat 
store holding a coat and his seat. 


In my reading I have tried to suggest 
the dramatic fashion in which the children 
read their own stories, but I cannot por- 
tray the very obvious pleasure they have in 
doing so. Dana in her absorption and de- 
light used to wriggle herself half way 
across the room during her reading. 


My last story is one that I have used 
several times before, because it is particu- 
larly apt for a meeting of teachers. It is 
a very childish story written by Louise 
when she was ten, but every time I read it 
I marvel at the adroitness with which she 
has revealed the jealousy of Miss Flower 
and the hypocrisy of Miss Brown. 


“Children, I have a treat for you,” said 
Miss Flower, the bears’ teacher, “a special 
treat.” 


“What is it?” asked the class in chorus 
“Is it ice cream and cake?” 


“Oh, no, much better than that,” said 
the teacher. “Miss Brown— she is one of 
the teachers in a western university—she 
has come to see how boys and girls act.” 


Miss Brown smiled and began to speak. 
“I love to come and visit schools and see 
the boys and girls. You remind me of my 
childhood. I teach older boys and girls, 
but they are almost grown up while you are 
just beginning life. How I envy Miss 
Flower, your beloved teacher, for she has 
you with her every day.” 





Miss Flower was very jealous of Miss 
Brown, but she hid her own feeling and 
offered Miss Brown her chair. She didn’t 
know that Nig had put a tack in the chair. 
Miss Brown sat down. Miss Brown got up 
rather fast and started for the door. 


“I never did like children,” she said as 
she started through the door. 


“You shouldn't have done that, chil- 
dren,” said Miss Flower, but she gave them 
each ten cents to buy a Good Humor with. 
This is a program for elementary chil- 

dren. Its purpose is to establish in the child 
confidence in his innate power and joy in 
using it. Later comes the time to prune and 
develop and re-shape what he has created. 
This is not, however, a /Jaissez faire 
program. At its best it calls for the most 
alert and sensitive kind of direction and 
stimulation. It means building an atmos- 
phere of gracious, and receptive listening, 
relieving the fears of the timid and 
the overtaught, 
fending off negative criticism 
making children aware of what is 
good, 
stirring the sluggish and deepening 
the shallow, 
making sure that every sincere ef- 
fort, however poorly executed, 
brings enough satisfaction to the 
child to make him want to try 
again, 
cultivating the imagination through 
reading to children, but never, 
either directly or indirectly, sub- 
jecting a child’s effort to com- 
parison with an adult product, 
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heightening sensory awareness, 


keeping alive the zest in writing, | 
and finally 


being wise enough to halt the ac) t 
tivity temporarily when creativity) i 
runs thin. € 


The list of story-telling virtues I have | 
tried to suggest is almost too long for 7 
summarization, and yet they have ap- 5 
peared naturally in those stories as well | 







3 


as in many more because children were ' : 
creating freely for no other reward than!) “ 
their own inner satisfaction. For every M 
story that is outstanding there are count-) “ 


less ones that are poor; yet in the most | 
meager spontaneous product a child is vol- 
untarily bending his effort toward the mas- 
tery of his mother tongue. And rare indeed Fy 
is the story that has not at least a glimmer i 
of one of the qualities that go to make up | 
the substance and the style of good litera- | 
ture. Why then do we struggle to teach 
what children innately know? Why not in- 
stead help them to draw upon this inner 
wisdom, and through plentiful use w 
clarify it and make it more consciously 7 
their own. When a child comes to accept © 
and to respect his own thinking and his 9 
own way of expressing it, his power |) 
through use will inevitably mature in step 
with his developing mind; and he will find 
English, not an imposed program of men- 
tal gymnastics, but a useful and satisfying | 
instrument for revealing what he really 
thinks and feels. 
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Teachers who are concerned with the 
teaching of spelling may find this mean- 
ing approach to it refreshing as well as 


" effective. Moreover, this method may be 


adapted to any grade level and may be 
| made without changing any of the spell- 
ing rules or presenting to pupils any mis- 
spelled words (unacceptable combinations 
) of letters to which no meaning can be 
ascribed). The emphasis is, rather than 
just on spelling skill, on the right word in 
context. The following sample exercise 


}, will serve to illustrate this technique, par- 


ticularly for the lower levels of elementary 


. school : 

as- fi 

ed |) THE LITTLE LETTER THAT ISN'T THERE 

rer A letter has been omitted from one of 

up | the words of each sentence. Find where it 

eg is missing and what letter should be added 

| ae to that word to make it the right one. 

' 

in- J THE LITTLE ENGINE 

ner The other engines in the freight yard 
t0 always pulled the new box cars over the 

sly ails. The little engine ever had a chance to 
‘@ pull them. But one day one of the other 

ept locomotives could move the newest freight 

his 4 car in the yard. Hen the small engine 

ver coupled onto the heavy new car. Puffing 

. and huffing, huffing and puffing, the little 

™! locomotive finally moved it over the tacks. 

ind Now the little engine does no have to pull 

en- the box cars in the freight yard anymore. 

ing | 





Every misspelled word in “The Little 

» Engine” is really a word out of context. 
Thus ails should be rails, ever never, one 

| none, Hen Then, tacks tracks, and no not; 
) yet every word is a valid one if used mean- 
: ingfully. Ask the pupils what aé/s the other 
engines, and vocabulary can be built. Con- 


A Meaning Approach to Spelling 


EDWARD J. RUTAN’ 
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sider the difference in meaning between 
tacks and tracks and so on; correlation of 
the language arts is never amiss; who can 
tell what gains pupils can make, not only 
in spelling and vocabulary but in thinking 
through symbols? When the meaning of a 
passage (sentence, paragraph, chapter, 
etc.) turns upon ome letter of a word can 
any pupil afford to be careless about spell- 
ing (penmanship), especially if it helps to 
unlock the meaning of a story or account 
of interest to him? 


Pupils can be encouraged to make up 
oral as well as written exercises in which 
they attempt to stump their classmates. 
Material of this character can serve as an 
excellent substitute for the dull spelling 
drill and old spelling bee. It will also serve 
to make them aware of the fact that every- 
one has the tendency to leave off or out a 
letter of a word when he writes, or a syl- 
lable when he speaks, which accounts for 
a great deal of the mistakes in the use of 
language. Hence it is wise to read with a 
critical eye to note the /ittle letter that isn’t 
there or to listen with a critical ear to note 
the little sound that isn’t there. 


After pupils have become thoroughly 
accustomed to this device, one sentence in 
which there are no errors may appear in 
every paragraph. Let this particular sen- 
tence occur unexpectedly, now in the be- 
ginning, then near the end, later in the 
middle, etc. In this way careful attention 
will be demanded at all times because not 
*Professor of English in Charge of Teacher 


Training, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina. 
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every sentence, every time, will have a 
word with a missing letter. Longer con- 
tinuous discourse of greater difficulty may 
be introduced as the pupils progress. The 
teacher may also rewrite some of the pass- 
ages of the class textbooks, using the miss- 
ing letter technique, and have them mime- 
ographed or on the blackboard to insure 
thorough reading and accurate spelling as 
well as to review. 


Exercises in which two letters of a 
word are missing may be introduced later 
on when the teacher deems it necessary. 
The following sentences will serve not 
only to illustrate key sentences from which 
passages (experience and information 
charts as well as more advanced work) 
may be built but the type of words that 
lend themselves to this kind of procedure: 

1. How long have you walk? (walked) 

2. Let the lady rough the aisle. (through) 


3. How ten do I have to take these pills? 
(often) 


4. That new rocket has great owe! (pow- 
er) 


5. The plant will reach its full grow soon. 
(growth ) 


Any of the various word lists (‘Thorn- 
dike, Rinsland, e¢ al.) will furnish ample 
as well as graded word supplies, but the 
simplest list to start with seems to be the 
Ogden list (Basic English), since these 
particular 850 words offer a firm founda- 
tion upon which to build the rest. How- 
ever, the best source are the words the 
pupils themselves use and misuse in and 
out of the classroom. 


Here is a sample exercise, graded high- 
er than the first one, that the writer con- 
structed from some of the misspellings 
found in the writing as well as in the 


speech of pupils of upper grammar-school 
age: 
UP IN THE AIR 
There are letters missing in some of the 
words in this paragraph. Find the words 
and tell what each one should be. 
Jimmy shined up the tree to get a 
clear view of the airfield. Holding tightly 
to a limb, he saw the great planer of ex- 
perimental aircraft, Howard Hazen, me 
onto the field. He could not see that 
Hazen’s faced was scared, but he had see 
and read about it in the newspapers. He 
a great dining was heard as the engines 
started and the mystery plane took off. As 
it disappeared from sight, Jim heard a 
taping nearby. Looking above him, he saw 
a woodpecker hoping up he tree trunk. 


The ten incorrect or misspelled words 
in UP IN THE AIR should be changed to 
shinned, planner, come, scarred, seen, 
Then, dinning, tapping, hopping, the. 


Another variation of this meaning ap- 
proach is the extra letter type (too-many- 
letters-spoil-the-word) of exercise, illus 
trated by the following sample sentences: 

1. Is there any rice in the freezer? (ice) 

2. Now is no time to quiet the job. (quit) 

3. She had never meet Gloria’s mother. 

( met) 

4. He wished that he had never been borne. ff 

(born) ; 


5. Thank you for a every nice time. (very) , 


The following exercise represents ap 
cumulative test that may be given t 
pupils in junior high school after they have 
learned the missing letter and extra lettet 
techniques: 


SALMON 


Recopy this passage so that every wor 
makes sense. 

Most fish live in neither fresh or slat 
water, but the salmon an live in both kind 
of water. This fish is born in a fresh-watet 
stream and later swims own the river 1 
the ocean. A salmons weigh over six 
ponds when it has grow to full size. 
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Very ear salmon swim to the rivers in 
which they were or, leaping up waterfalls 
an over rocks. Then the female makes a 
hole in the sand with her ail and lay her 
eggs in it. Both the male and male die 
sortly afterwards and the hole story begin 
over gain hen the eggs hatch out. 


The twenty correct words in Salmon 
are as follows: either, can, kinds, down, 
salmon, weighs, pounds, grown, Every, 
year, born, and, tail, lays, female, shortly, 
whole, begins, again, when. 


The tendency to transpose or reverse 
the letters in words may also be employed 
in preparing exercises. Frequently these 
errors may be found in the writing of the 
pupils, which can be used in constructing 
sentences similar to the following: 


1. That jet plane climbs like a homesick 
angle. (angel) 

2. My brother works on a diary farm. 
(dairy) 

3. The Smiths evil on Mitchell Street. 
(live) 

4. My mane is George Brown. (name) 

5. All I want is peace and quite. (quiet) 


Oftentimes wrong letters are used in 
| writing a word, as in these sample sen- 

‘fp tences: 

‘ 1. I wander who he is. (wonder) 

2. Jim’s neck is a bit staff today. (stiff) 

3. Where can I fine the teacher? (find) 

4. He climbed the tank of the tree. (trunk) 


5. When is Christmas vocation? (vaca- 
tion ) 


Practically every type of misspelling 
can come into this last type of exercise. 


WINGS 


Some of the words in this passage are not 
right. Write them right. 


The desire to be propelled though the 
hair lead to the invention of the airplane, 
for men make subtle schemes and complex 
devices to attain deferred as well as im- 
mediate arms. It is not surprising that you 
have benefited from the inventions of 
mankind. Man as eve stopped in is quest 
for the new, the better, the excellent. Re- 
ferring to all seurces of knowledge and as- 
sisted by others, men has hopped and 
striven to achieve his dreams. So bee it! 
The ten word in Wings that are the 

right ones are as follows: through, air, led, 


aims, has, never, his, man, hoped, be. 


If a pupil changes the form of a word 
already correctly spelled and used, such as 
imediate for immediate, that constitutes an 
error. Furthermore, the teacher should in- 
clude as many spelling demons in the con- 
text of the exercises as possible, but each 
one should be spelled correctly. Pupils at- 
tempting to change these should be given 
extra help. 


In exercises of this character the focus 
of the pupil’s attention is always drawn to 
the meaning. Thus the spelling turns upon 
the word that must be lettered and used 
right in order that the sentence in which 
it appears makes sense. Countless other 
variations will suggest themselves to the 
teachers who use the meaning approach to 
spelling herein offered as one means of 
dealing with the problem of teaching spell- 
ing, especially in elementary English. 





Learning to Meet Differences in Family 
Life and Community Patterns 

Most children learn about one or two, 
possibly three kinds of family life from 
their own experience, their neighbors and 
relatives, amd their school mates. They may 
wonder about how other people do things, 
like the six-year old boy whose widowed 
mother was a teacher and had a very 
limited budget. One night he asked her at 
the dinner table, “Mother, the teacher says 
every family has a Daddy. Where will we 
get one?” Another day he said, “I spelled 
out the advertisements, ‘People wine and 
dine and dance’ for Christmas holidays, 
can’t we do that?” Wistfully, this little boy 
wanted to know about other ways of liv- 
ing, but had no reality experiences to sug- 
gest how people did things in other fam- 
ilies, what were adult pleasures and what 
were children’s pleasures, or how fathers 
were part of families. 


It is important that teachers find ways 
of estimating what information, concepts, 
and feelings children are learning in their 
own families and neighborhoods. Pictures 
drawn as individual projects or spontan- 
eous stories will reveal whether children 
think of the school nurse, the attendance 
supervisor, and the policeman as their 
friends and the friends of their parents or 
as “boogey men,” enemies and “punishers” 
of children. Comments on stories or pic- 
tures put up for display will reveal 
whether children are conscious of eco- 
nomic differences, racial distinctions, age 
barriers. Teachers need diagnostic devices 
to see what false notions, what limited 





Reading To Understand Human Differences 
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ideas, what hostile feelings their particular 9 sc 
children are learning. When they have § 
estimated the ideas that need extending, ) d1 
the false information or concepts that need © to 
correction, the hostilities that need under- © ti 
standing, teachers can plan to use books aw 
and stories as one approach to understand- 4 
ing differences. | 
Teachers can use books as one way of * hy 
stimulating the discussion in which chil- j) ir 
dren tell each other of different ways of 7 s¢ 
doing things. In one classroom where chil- 7 sj 
dren were discussing breakfast, a number || er 
of the class seemed a little shocked because |) m 
the Chinese boy ate meat and bamboo |} th 
sprouts and the Mexican boy ate beans 7 al 
with tomato sauce. But when they con- f) fa 
sidered that protein, carbohydrates, and H ta 
vitamins were important in every break- 7 
fast, they said, “Beans and tomato sauce 7 
may give about the same food values as | 
oatmeal and orange juice.” 


Teachers can use books as one way of 
developing friendly and accepting attitudes 
toward people from backgrounds different | 
from their own but with the same prob- | 
lems. Children from newcomer families — ¢; 
understand how the hero of Skid felt 
whether or not their own friends are Negro | 
children. They appreciate the difficulties of 
A Boy Named John when he was teased | 
about his clothes and his name even } 
though their families are old stock Ameti- 
can. 





yo 
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Teachers can use books as a means of [7 


*Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. This © 
paper was presented at the Chicago convention | 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
November, 1948. 











| stimulating exploration of the larger com- 
» munity in which their neighborhood 
school is located. If a book like Melindy’s 
e | Medal tells about housing projects, chil- 
, | dren and their parents may be ehcouraged 
4 | to discover how people live in slum sec- 
. © tions and in local housing projects and 
s |) what the problems of recreation, comfort, 
|. » family life are in each case. 
Teachers can use books as a means of 
f ) helping children extend their understand- 
|. ing of how people different from them- 
f |) selves solve problems. This kind of exten- 
|. ) sion may help children compare experi- 
ences of pioneers with experiences of 
| modern urban communities and sharpen 
| their appreciation of the resources avail- 
able to them today. What could a pioneer 
) family do when the baby of the family was 
) taken sick? What can we do? 





We need to consider briefly how the 
teacher sets the classroom climate for un- 
derstanding differences. She herself must 
» be a person who is not shocked or dis- 







things—by family arrangements neces- 
) sitated by meager income, poor housing, 
| inadequate training in the use of leisure. 
| Children must be free enough to reveal 
| what they do and feel and think with her. 
She must have the skill and tact to set the 
stage so that children talk freely with each 
other. She must choose those topics with 
sufficient common core of interest and 
concern that children talk freely. She must 
set problems and questions in such a way 

















































turbed by unconventional ways of doing 
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that children not only generalize about 
ways of doing things, but take on appre- 
ciations, feelings, and acceptances from the 
group experience. The “how” to teach 
about differences is slowly learned and 
every teacher must work out for herself 
step by step the process of doing it and 
in doing so she will see more clearly the 
world her children live in and their emo- 
tional and intellectual needs. She will plan 
more adequately for the social skills they 
must learn and the ways of thinking they 
develop. 


I can quote briefly a question from a 
teacher who was a bit startled by what she 
learned from her children and yet not 
afraid to consider the implications for her 
classroom procedure. 


“I was quite disturbed the other day 
because my kindergarten children rear- 
ranged the furniture in the play house in a 
way that upset my designed corners—one 
for kitchen, one for sitting room, etc. In 
talking it over, I said, ‘Does the bed be- 
long in the dining room? Does your mama 
keep your clothes on the ice box?’ Their 
unsurprised ‘affirmative answers made me 
realize many of them lived in one room, so 
of course this kind of living would be 
duplicated in the playhouse. How much 
could I do to give them any other idea 
about a situation they couldn’t change? 
Should I try to? What are ‘right’ ways 
for these children? Can they learn a little 
about how other people live without feel- 
ing ashamed of how they live?” 


It's Howdy Doody Time 


ELSIELIESE THROPE’ 


Five thirty to six thirty is the charmed 
hour in our home. That’s when the chil- 
dren stretch out on the carpet around the 
TV set, curl up in a chair and watch 
“their” shows. They laugh at Howdy 
Doody, frown at grumpy Mr. Bluster, and 
listen to Big Brother. Above all, they are 
quiet, blissfully quiet. They are safe, they 
are happy, they are out of the way. Mother 
heaves a sigh of relief... 


Most mothers feel that of all the hours 
of the day, the pre-dinner rush is the hard- 
est for them. Tired, hungry children have 
a way of getting underfoot in the kitchen 
while the family meal is being prepared. 
The baby needs its bath and bottle, father 
comes home weary and hungry, usually in 
no mood to help until he has had his 
dinner, too. The burden therefore falls on 
the mother who has to be cook, pacifier, 
and maid at the same time. All that at the 
end of a busy day for herself. No wonder 
tempers are often strained at that time. 
It’s precisely at this psychological moment 
that thousands of American families turn 
on their TV set and let Howdy Doody take 
over for a while. Even the wildest chil- 
dren sit quietly, as if spellbound, as they 
watch the antics of the little wooden pup- 
pet, and peace and serenity descends on 
the home while mother goes quietly about 
her business. 


This technological “babysitter” is mov- 
ing into an increasing number of homes. 
Probably because of the reasons just men- 
tioned families with children far outnum- 
ber those without as TV owners. Naturally 
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there are problems connected with the in- 
troduction of a TV set into the home, just 
as there are blessings. Some of these prob- 
lems were pointed up in a recent survey 
made among parents in the metropolitan 
area of New York: 


One of the most common difficulties 
seemed to be a social one. Parents com- 
plained that since they had acquired the 
set their home was literally “overrun” by 
children who were anxious to watch the 
show. While they did not want to be “an- 
tisocial” or “unneighborly,” they were con- 
cerned about the wear and tear on their 
furniture and home. A few had observed, 
too, that quarrels were likely to arise with- 


in the group of children gathered around | 


the set and therefore had been forced to 
stay with the group “to keep an eye on 
them.” What had started as a pleasant pas- 
time for their own children had developed 
into a neighborhood attraction. Some of 
these parents were not too happy about it, 
and rued the day when they had bought 


the set. Yet, they felt they did not want to § 
be “unkind” to the visiting children. They 


were therefore unable to put a stop to the 
situation. 


In discussing it with other parents, | 
however, many parents realized that their 
own “kindness” was defeating the purpose 
of these shows. Many of the regular visi- 
tors, the “habitue’s,” had become quite | 
nonchalant about the shows. It had be- f 
come a habit to “go to Freddie’s house” | 


*Mrs. Thrope is a regular contributor to Parents 
Magazine and other child guidance periodicals. 
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late each afternoon, nothing more. If their 
visits had been spaced over a number of 
days or a week, even, the thrill of being 
invited to watch the show would not have 
worn off so easily. A few had come each 
evening to avoid unpleasant chores at their 
own homes! It seemed advisable therefore 
that each parent do some “weeding out” 
among the guests his children brought 
home in the evening—the way parents 
used discrimination in the selection of their 
own friends. Or, when the child was old 
enough, he might be permitted to select 
his own guests for TV shows, maybe after 
discussing it with his mother. Trouble- 
makers were to be discouraged, as were 
restless or noisy children. Many parents 
found that a group of two or three chil- 
dren at most was best— they were less in- 
clined to get into fights or think up mis- 
chief. Generally, these smaller groups 
could be left alone during the show, with- 
out an adult’s presence. They were there- 
fore most desirable from the parent's point 
of view. Depending on the age of the child 
and his adjustment to other children, each 
parent has to decide for himself how many 
children make for the happiest arrange- 
ment. That —and that alone—should be 
the criterion —not their desire to be “so- 
| ciable.” 

Another problem was brought up by 
the mother of a four year old girl. While 
Patsy had been an “angel” about going to 
bed in the past, she now gave her parents 
all kinds of trouble. Either she would re- 


} fuse to turn the TV set off when they told 


her it was bedtime, or, if they turned it off 
for her, she would have a tantrum. Other 
evenings she would go to bed willingly e- 
nough, but run out innumerable times 
} for just one mere look at the beloved set. 


The parents were at their wits’ end—and 
cursed the set. Instead of pleasure it had 
given them nothting but trouble. In ad- 
dition, because of the late hours she had 
been keeping, Patsy was irritable most of 
the time and difficult for them all to live 
with. 


Obviously this situation is one of dis- 
cipline rather than of TV: while the TV 
set had precipitated the problem, wise 
handling at the outset would have put a 
stop to it easily enough. It seemed unfair 
to blame it on TV — it might have been 
created by other factors just as readily. 


This is more the problem of parents 
who don’t know when to say “no” and 
to stick to it than anything else. True, 
the first few days the child may be truly 
excited about the new “arrival” and it 
may be necessary to humor him to some 
extent. Gradually the novelty will wear 
off. In most cases it does not take more 
than a week, and more rigid rules about 
bedtime, etc., can be enforced again. In 
other cases—and remember each child re- 
sponds differently—it may be possible or 
even necessary to lay down the law al- 
ready on the first day, and then to stick to 
it before a “bad habit” has been acquired. 
The parent’s knowledge of the child will 
help him determine the right course, but 
in each case some added firmness may be 
called for at the beginning. When the set 
is turned on for the grownups after the 
children are in bed, it should be kept low 
so it won't disturb them, at least until they 
are asleep. 


Another interesting situation was in- 
troduced by Michael’s mother. Her five 
year old was using the family TV as a 
means of “lording it’ over his TV-less 
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friends. “If you don’t give me your ball I 
won't let you watch TV tonight,” he was 
overhead saying to one of them. Natural- 
ly, the child gave him the ball. Another 
child was bullied into sharing his ice 
cream stick with him that way. Deter- 
mined not to make an issue of it, the 
mother casually suggested to her boy that 
he use other methods in dealing with his 
friends or soon they “might not like to 
come to his house any more.” She also de- 
cided that the guest-for-the-evening was to 
be chosen by Michael and her together. 
The choice was to be made early in the 
morning and was not to be influenced by 
anything that might occur later on during 
the day—such as a fight with that parti- 
cular child. Thus the mother had a chance 
to see to it that every child in the group 
got a chance to watch by rotating among 
the group—and at the same time Michael 
no longer was‘able to rule the roost! 


Other parents complained that their 
children would interrupt meals to run 
into the living room and look at TV or 
insist on having their meals served in front 
of the TV set. While here again it seemed 
to be a question of discipline, some par- 
ents admitted that they actually encour- 
aged their children to eat with the TV set 
on, they dawdled less and “ate better.” But 
these parents were the exception rather 
than the rule. 


One mother pointed out how much 
more easily her child could tear himself 
away from his outdoor activities and come 
home, now that TV shows were luring 
him in. And which mother can deny that 
Hoppalong Cassidy can beckon more suc- 
cessfully than mere mother calling for 
dinner? 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 





Yes, there are pitfalls and problems 
but certainly none serious enough to over- 
come. The most common concern of all 





the parents interviewed seemed to be, how- | 
ever, what TV would do—or was doing | 
—to their children’s eyes. They had heard | 
and read a great deal about eye strain and | 


were anxious to keep it to a minimum so 


ar 


their children wouldn’t have to wear | 


glasses. Some parents felt so strongly a- 


bout this that they refused to buy a set to * 


safeguard their children’s eyes. 


When this point was discussed with a | 
few doctors the consensus was that gen- | 


erally children who watch TV sets, espe- | 


cially school children, do not use their eyes 
more than they would if they did not have 
the sets in their home. The time spent in 
front of the set is the time they would 


ordinarily be spending reading before din- | 


ner—funny books, at that! Watching TV 
shows has not been found to be harder on 
their eyes than reading would be. When 
the child complains about fatigue in his 
eyes he should rest them for a few hours 
or even days, as he would if he had been 
reading to much. Two factors, however, 
were considered to be important for the 
child watching the show: One was distance 


from the screen, the other /ight in the | 


room according to the Journal of the 


American Medical Association. As for dis- 7 
tance, the child’s eyes were found to suffer © 


the least possible strain when the distance 


from the screen was 10 feet or more. This ~ 
was found to be better than a shorter dis- 7 


tance, provided the size of the room and 


the size of the screen permitted it. A J 
larger screen was found to be more ad- | 
vantageous for the same reason —it gave fi 
a clearer image at a larger distance. It was J 


felt to be more restful to the eye to have 
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the child see the picture straight in front 
of him rather than at an angle as he might 
if he sat diagonally across from the set. 


As for light in the room: Daylight 
screens were generally considered to be 
better since they were compatible with 
more light in the room. Thus the often 
glaring contrast between the screen and 
surrounding objects was reduced consider- 
ably. Ic was almost as if the child were 
looking at the pages of his picture book 
—and such interesting, lively, talking 
pages they were! 


Thus, the greatest bugaboo of the TV 
owner—will it hurt my children’s eyes? — 
—seems to have been dispelled. As larger 
screens are developed and TV sets are fur- 
ther improved these hazards will diminish 
too. A word of warning, though. Just as 


| it is often necessary to limit a child’s read- 


ing-time, thus his TV time will have to 
be curtailed to prevent unneccessary eye 
strain. Young children especially don’t 
know when “they have had enough” and 
the parent will have to set a time limit 
for him. About one hour a day seems to 


+ be right for the young pre-school and 
_ school child, proportionately more as the 
| child gets older. And of course, on special 
} occasions an occasional overdose of TV 


shows will not hurt! 


Television is getting increasingly a- 


} ware of its educational role. Mr. I. Magi- 
) nation, for example, dramatizes interest- 


) ing events in history for his young audi- 


ind FF 


ad- 7 


ave 


was 


ave § 


ence—such as the Travels of Marco Polo, 
the crowning of Queen Elizabeth, the life 
of Benjamin Franklin. Some parents were 
also quite delighted with the “Cleanliness” 
campaigns run by other programs. Thus, 


Ir’s Howpy Doopy TIME 
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Big Brother on “Small Fry” repeatedly ad- 
vised the youngsters to remember to 
brush their teeth and wash their hands. 
During the polio epidemic last summer 
this cleanliness was stressed quite emphati- 
cally but without alarming the children. 
While Big Brother demonstrated humor- 
ously “how to wash,” his young audience 
watched delightedly, smiled—and remem- 
bered! Mother no longer had to remind 
—after all, Big Brother was doing it for 
her! 


There is no doubt about it—TV has 
revolutionized the home—especially the 
nursery. Like radio, comics, and movies, 
it has come to play a tremendous part in 
the recreation and pastime of the school 
child. Like these other media, it inducts 
him into the civilization into which he 
is born. Inevitably his elemental emotions 
as well as his phantasy are stirred. To that 
extent it serves the true function of play. 
But, as Gesell of the Yale Child Guidance 
Clinic has pointed out, “They [radio, 
movies, etc] —are a poor substitute for 
the more basic type of play which comes 
from inner urges and which expresses the 
initiative and resourcefulness of the grow- 
ing mind. Carried to excess, these recrea- 
tional facilities lead to superficiality and 
neglect natural old-fashioned play. Tele- 
vision will aggravate the present imbal- 
ance in play diet, if not offset by more ac- 
tive forms of self expression.” 


Television, if kept under control, can 
be a delightful addition to a home. In- 
stead of growing into an untameable mon- 
ster it can be —and should be — a well- 
behaved, ever-ready, and ever-popular 
member of the family. 





Creative Expression Through Puppetry 


GERTRUDE M. CLARK’ 


Adults as well as children are fasci- 
nated and delighted by the ingenuity dis- 
played in puppet and marionette shows— 
on the screen, on the stage, and on the 
radio. Puppetry creates a pleasant atmos- 
phere in which learning may be carried on. 
It is not only a source of amusement, but 
when used in the classroom it may be- 
come a very stimulating force. Bright chil- 
dren, average children, and slow children 
are all interested in working with pup- 


pets. 


Children who do not wish to manipu- 
late a puppet may be very helpful in 
making or stringing them. Manipulating 
a marionette is not so simple as it may 
appear. To operate one successfully re- 
quires a high degree of muscular control 
fused with the ability to dramatize and 
speak simultaneously. In the process of ac- 
quiring sufficient skill, children like to 
help one another. 


This article presents an account of a 
year’s language unit centered around the 
theme of puppetry. Since the puppets and 
marionettes were of all types, the terms 
have been used interchangeably through- 
out this article. 


Work on this unit began during the 
first month of school and continued until 
the close of school. Each child was per- 
mitted to have his own Marionette or 
puppet, but was not required to make it. 
Interest was focused on the handling of 
puppets rather than on the making. The 
teacher arranged for every puppet and its 
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owner to take part in the shows. It may 
be noted that the marionettes used in the 
fall program were used again in the spring } 
performances. New scripts were arranged 
and a few new marionettes were added | 
but, for the most part, the same puppets 
were used throughout the year. 


Puppet shows can be very adaptable so 
as to include few or many children. In 
this unit even the part of the narrator was 
always shared by many different children. | 
The narratives served to develop con- | 
tinuity of thought, yet divided the pro- f 
gram into various scenes, any one of which 
might constitute a single performance. 


Throughout the school year small 
troupes of children entertained in other 
classrooms. The big programs had repeat | 
performances to accommodate different § 
groups of children in the school. Two pro- 
gtams were presented for the parents to 
attend. The nature of this unit was such 
that it synchronized several types of class- 
room work into a panoramic view of fj 
school life. An outlined account of the 
language unit is given below. 

I. General Objectives: 

A. To insure genuine pleasure | 
and heightened interest in | 
school activities 3 

B. To develop powers of coordi- | 
nation, the head, the hand, | 
the emotions 

C. To develop imagination and | 
power to visualize dq 


*Fourth grade Teacher, Highland School, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 
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. To develop appreciation of 
subjects taught in school 

. To discover and develop crea- 
tive abilities 

. To motivate reading, writing, 
and speaking 

. To correlate and synchronize 
various phases of classroom 
work 

. To teach worthy use of lei- 
sure 


Democratic Objectives: 
A. Participation of all children 
B. Choosing of character roles 


by classmates on the basis of 
try-outs 

. Assignment of parts based on 
individual talents and effort 
. “Leading out” inhibited chil- 
dren 

. Encouraging desire for group 
participation and group con- 
trol 

. Instilling love of democratic 
principles 

. Instilling an appreciation of 
Uncle Same as a visual sym- 
bol of democracy 

. Training children to respect 
the rights and privileges of 
others 


III. Language Objectives: 
A. Knowledge and application 


of good poetry and prose se- 
lections 

. Becoming acquainted with 
the best writers 

. Experience in speaking before 
an audience 

. Learning to read in unison 
. Increasing vocabulary 


F, 


Careful pronunciation of 
words and clear enunciation 


IV. Activities: 


A. Making puppets and mario- 


B. 


nettes 
Stringing puppets and mario- 
nettes 


. Reading books in order to 


become acquainted with fic- 
tional characters 


. Selecting character parts 


. Writing character parts 
. Memorizing poems and nar- 


rative parts 


. Trying out for parts 
. Learning songs 


. Practice in oral reading 


. Practice in choral reading 
. Letters to parents 


. Working through committee 


membership 


V. Outcomes: 
A. Pleasant diversion from the 


B. 


Cc 


three R’s 

Inspiration for children to be- 
gin hobbies 

Broadened reading interests 


D. Familiarity with outstanding 


E. 
VI. Culminating Programs: 


writers of poetry and prose 
Growth in oral English 


A. “From Behind the Book- 


Ends,” Bookweek marionette 

show 

1. Characters: Pollyanna, 
Huckleberry Finn, Cin- 
derella, Bozo, Burt Bobb- 
sey, Mother Goose, Black 
Beauty, Peter Rabbit, Mrs. 
Peter Rabbit, Young Peter 





Rabbit, Tar Baby, Heidi, 
Uncle Sam, Hiawatha, 
Nokomis, Six other Indi- 
ans, Alice in Wonderland, 
Red Riding Hood, Rag- 
gedy Ann 


B. “The Littlest Angel,” a 
Christmas story presented 
with shadow puppets 


C. Christmas poems, stories, and 
songs 
D. “A Language Review” 
1. Narrative 
a. “Your Flag and My 
Flag,” individual recita- 
tion 
b. Puppet, Uncle Sam, di- 
recting patriotic num- 
bers 
c. “The American Flag,” 
’ choral reading 
d. Salute to the flag, di- 
rected by Uncle Sam 
e. “America,” sung by 
class and directed by 
Uncle Sam 


2. Narrative 
“Open Roads,” individ- 
ual recitation 
3. Narrative 
“Hiawatha,” puppet 
show 
(1) Characters: Hia- 
Watha, Nokimis, 
Papoose, two In- 
dian maids, three 
Indian braves 
(2) Songs: “The Sun- 
rise Dance,” 
“Grinding Corn,” 
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“Little Hiawa- 
tha,” “The Indian 
Hunter” 


4. Narrative 
“Little Boy Blue,” } ™“ 
choral, responsive read- | ““ 
ing 

5. Narrative 
Marionette number 
(1) Characters: Bold : 

Pirate, Lady Love 
(2) Song: “Paper of 
Pins” | 
6. Narrative f 
a. “My Shadaw,” individ- § 
ual recitation ; 
b. “The Spider and the 
Fly,” puppet show 
Characters: Spider, Fly, 
class as narrator 


7. Narrative 
“Uncle Remus,” mario- 9 
nette show ‘ 
(1) Characters: Uncle § 
Remus, Sonny ff 
Boy, A Blue Bird, 
A Woodpecker — 

(2) Songs: “Zippedy ft rea 


Zoo Di,” “The i" am 











Woodpecker” fF 
8. Narrative a 
“Tom Sawyer” the 
(1) Characters: Tom % ion 
Sawyer, Huck § sho 

Finn, Aunt Polly, 
Becky wor 
(2) Songs: “Lazy @ © ' 
Bones,” “School |} %™“ 
j mer 


Days,” “Happy 
School Days” 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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Intellectual Readiness 

The relationship between intelligence and 
reading has been the subject of numerous in- 
vestigations. The results are so commonly 
known that there is no point in entering into a 
detailed summary of such investigations here. 
Suffice it to say that investigation has furnished 
considerable data supporting these conclusions: 

1. When intelligence tests are used in con- 
junction with other tests, intelligence is one of 
the most significant indices in predicting readi- 
ness for beginning reading. (35, 73, 75) 

2. Intelligence is a major factor in reading 
success at any level, (35, 44, 51, 78, 81, 89, 90). 

3. Too many bright children are failing at 
all levels. (51, 53, 70, 78, 88, 90) 

4. A mental age of from 6 to 614 years is 
considered by many investigators to be essential 
for success in beginning reading. (77, 79, 81, 
84, 86, 93) 

5. No one mental age is a guarantee of be- 
ginning reading success. (71, 74, 76, 77, .80, 
82, 85, 87) 


None of these conclusions are in urgent 
need of discussion except the last two. The 
conclusion in regard to the mental age of 6 to 
64 being essential for success in beginning 
reading has had widespread acceptance and in 
many cases is being used as the sole criterion 
for deciding when a child is ready to begin 
reading. In some places where intelligence tests 
are not available, teachers are ail too often using 
the chronological age of 6 to 614 as the criter- 
ion for deciding when reading instruction 
should begin. 

In view of these conditions it might be 
worthwhile to broaden perspective in regard 
to this matter by a brief discussion of some 
studies bearing on the conclusion that “no one 


» mental age is a guarantee of reading success.” 


Readiness for Reading || 
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Gates made a study of four different groups 
who were taught by different methods and ma- 
terials. It was found that in one group a men- 
tal age of five years was sufficient; in a second 
group it was a half-year higher; the third group 
required a mental age of about six years; in 
the fourth group, children with a mental age 
of six years and five months fared none too well 
and some of those with mental ages of seven 
years or above had difficulty. Gates concluded 
from this experiment that in spite of adequate 
mental age as determined by other studies chil- 
dren were successful or unsuccessful largely in 
terms of the type of instruction and materials 
which were provided to them. Gates (76) con- 
cludes that “statements concerning necessary 
mental age at which a pupil can be entrusted to 
learn to read are essentially meaningless.” 


A very significant study was conducted by 
Bigelow (71) who reported the progress of 
under-age children from grade 1 through 4. 
Her conclusions were as follows: 


1. If a child is chronologically between six 
years old and six years and four months old 
and has an intelligence quotient of 110 or over, 
he is practically certain to succeed in school. 


2. A child less than six years old chronolo- 
gically with an intelligence quotient of 120 or 
over will succeed, but personality factors should 
be considered. 


3. If a child is below six years old chron- 
ologically and has an intelligence quotient 
below 110, his chance of success is small. It 
would be much better for such children not to 
attempt the work of Grade I until later. 


4. Children below six years old chronolog- 
ically with intelligence quotients of 110-119 
(and children chronologically between six years 
old and six years and four months old with in- 
telligence quotients of 100-109) have a fair 
*School of Education, New York University. 
This is the second in a series sponsored by the 
National Conference on Research in English. 
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chance of success. Children in this group should 
be studied carefully, consideration being given 
to their social, emotional, and physical develop- 
ment, home conditions, etc. 

5. If a child is below six years old chro- 
nologically and has a mental age of six years 
and ten months or above, he is practically cer- 
tain to succeed in school. If his mental age is 
between six years and eight months and six 
years and nine months, inclusive he has a good 
chance of success. 

6. A child who is chronologically below six 
years and four months of age and whose mental 
age is below six years has practically no chance 
of success. 

7. A child chronologically below six years 
of age with a mental age between six years and 
six years and seven months, with a mental age 
between six years and six years and three 
months, inclusive, has some chance of success if 
he is sufficiently mature physically, socially, 
and emotionally. 


Bigelow’s last statement is supported by 
Gilmartin (77) who concludes that it would 
be reasonable to expect normal progress from 
children admitted to first grade at chronological 
ages of five years and three months if they have 
an I. Q. of 114 or better and a mental age of 
six years Or more. 


Pauli (82) reported that he taught his 
daughter (I. Q. 120) to recognize and to write 
various letters and simple words when she was 
four years old. Roslow (87) as a result of an 
experiment in providing a special program of 
readiness activities concluded that children with 
a mental age below 6 can be taught to read. 
Roguse (85) concluded that a five year mental 
age is sufficient for success. 


Davidson (94) taught reading to three 
groups of pre-school children. . .a bright three- 
year-old, a normal four-year-old, and a dull 
five-year-old group. . .all having Stanford-Binet 
mental ages of approximately four years. At 
the close of the experiment the bright three- 
year-old children recognized on the average 
129.4 words out of context, the average four- 
year-olds 55.3 words, and the dull five-year-olds 
40.0 words. 


Keister (80) found that children under 
six may acquire reading skills sufficient to 
carry them on through first grade at a normal 
rate; but he also found that skillls developed 
in such children tended to lack permanence and 
to disappear during the summer months be. 
tween first and second grades. 


The above investigations were not cited for 7 
the purpose of encouraging the teaching of | 
reading to four and five-year-old children, § 
There are many other important types of de- 7 
velopment to be promoted at these levels, and 
we have certainly learned from past experience 
that we are farther along in the long-run if we 
postpone reading till a time when the child 
can work with reading symbols easily, happily J 
and understandingly. The chief value to be , 
gleaned from the above studies is that from 
them we can generalize that no one mental age 
can be named as ¢he mental age at which all 
children are ready to undertake reading. ‘ 

Leaving the period of beginning reading, § 
one experiment will be cited as illustrative of § 
similar investigations which have made use | 
of normal children in higher levels of the ele- 
mentary school. Thomas examined 2,918 sixth 
grade pupils and found a close correspondence 
between those falling more than a year below §f 
the reading achievement median and expectang § 
in terms of mental age. Nevertheless, 13.4 J 
percent were reading below expectancy in 
terms of mental age. Thomas drew the con- f 
clusion that whereas mental ability is the chief } 
factor that determines reading achievement 
others are involved such as physical handicaps, | 
illness, dominance pattern and poor instruction. 


Some very revealing studies have been made 
in regard to the intelligence of reading dis- 
ability cases, who in the larger sense of the term 
are also “reading readiness cases” at more ad: | 
vanced levels. 


Monroe (50) found a range of I. Q.’s from f 


60 to 150 in a group of special reading cases. 
Preston (53) found a distribution of 1.Q.5 
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ranging from 90 to 140 in 100 cases of reading 
disability. Data from a study by Witty and Kopel 
(70) revealed that 90 percent of poor readers 
of both elementary and secondary ages, had 
1.Q’s from 80 to 110, with about equal num- 
bers between 80 and 90, 90 and 100, 100 and 
110. 

What are the important implications of 
these studies for the classroom teacher? 


First, if she is a teacher of beginning read- 
ing she will not place her sole and undivided 
confidence in the six-to-six-and-a-half-mental- 
age criterion as determining when all of her 
pupils are ready to begin reading. While this 
is the norm which has been found in several 
different places, there are individual differences 
in children, in material used for beginning 
reading, and in the type of procedures used. 
Furthermore the other elements contributing 


© to total maturation must be considered. 


Perhaps we can best make the point by 
quoting from Smith and Jensen (88) : 


Lack of harmonious development makes the 
reading readiness problem even more com- 
plicated. If it is finally determined that reading 
should begin when the child has a mental age 
of six years and six months, the maturation of 
the other factors must then be given considera- 
tion. Ir may be quite possible that a child’s 
vision or muscular co-ordination is not matured 
to the extent that the child is ready to take on 
this refined, taxing work of reading. In fact, 
there are a number of considerations that prob- 
ably are quite as important as mental age. Such 
factors as general and special abilities and the 
problems of general achievement should be 
recognized as of fundamental significance. The 
use of but a single index of reading readiness 
ignores the fact that the whole child goes to 
school and that such factors as wants, interests, 
and attitudes which have biological foundations 
are fully as important in determining reading 
readiness as the traditionally used indexes. 


Teachers of pupils above the first grade 
may find some valuable implications in these 
studies, also. It has been observed that many 
children who have I.Q.’s that are average or 


above average are not making the progress in 
reading which they should in terms of their 
mental age. These children, then, must lack 
readiness in some other factor or factors which 
contribute to reading success. Try to find out 
what these other factors are, and remove their 
cause. Provide material and instruction in 
keeping with the child’s present achievement 
level, but aimed at continuous improvement 
as the hindering factors are removed or cor- 


rected. 


Emotional Readiness 

Educators are increasingly recognizing the 
need for more attention to emotional maturity. 
In the wealth of literature which points to the 
necessity for developing the emotional re- 
sponses of the child as a part of his total growth, 
one frequently finds significant statements in 
regard to the relationship between emotions 
and learning to read. Prescott (103) for ex- 
ample, says: 

To engage successfully in reading, the child 
must learn to work cooperatively with other 
children, to follow directions, and to listen to 
group conversation as well as to participate in 
it. He must be able to attend rather closely for 
varying periods of time to the instructional 
activity. He should be persistent, resourceful 
and courageous in meeting new or difficult 
problems, and it is important that he engage in 
learning situations not with fear or anxiety but 
with self-confidence and a feeling of security 

The child who is socially or 
emotionally immature must be given time and 
opportunity in the first grade to grow in these 
areas before he is confronted with predominant- 
ly abstract intellectual problems. 

Several investigations have been conducted 
which have a direct bearing on reading readi- 
ness, in its the larger concept, and emotions. 


First, let’s consider parental and home in- 
fluences. 


In a study of 30 children of normal intelli- 
gence but with reading difficulties, Misseldine 
(101) found that a third of the children had 
over-hostile mothers, four suffered from “acute 
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sibling jealousy reaction,” two others were 
“indulged, then neglected or rejected as they 
reached school age,” and two were “over- 
indulged.” Practically all of the children tested 
were “insecure,” “restless” and “emotionally ill.” 


Tulchin (108) found that parental nagging 
of the non-reader led to tension and nervous- 
ness which obviously inhibited the learning 
process. He concluded further that “The child’s 
experience during the first few reading lessons 
may be so charged emotionally as to color all 
his subsequent reactions and determine his re- 
sistance to reading.” 


Blanchard (96) traces reading disabilities 
to a fear of the mother’s attitude, and to jeal- 
Ousy Over a younger sibling. 


Saunders (105) reported that the children 
who did not learn to read were not aggressive, 
that they developed behavior problems, and 
that they were emotionally dependent upon 
their parents. 


Brenner (27,) reported that “Emotional in- 
stability resulting from physical causes as 
visual defects, lack of hand and eye dominance, 
or home conditions interferred with reading 
success. When the cause was removed behavior 
and reading improved.” 

Bird (95) used 100 children between the 
ages of four and six years as the subject of a 
study in which he found that 30 had personality 
handicaps which interferred with their learn- 
ing. 

Kinberg (100) drew this implication from 
her study: 

__ Consideration of his [the pupil's] reading 
difficulty cannot be made apart from his per- 
sonality adjustment and his attitudes toward 
reading experience. Helping to build emotional 


security may be essential in stimulating greater 
Participation and better achievements. 


Monroe and Backus (51) reported the fol- 
lowing emotional factors as important causes 
of reading disability: general emotional im- 
maturity, excessive timidity, predilection against 
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activities. 


reading, and predilection against all school 


Many other studies (94, 97, 99, 102, 104, 
107, 110) dealing with children at different | 
levels who were having difficulty in learning 
to read, have revealed that reading disability is 
frequently associated with emotional instability, | 


Several of these investigators (72, 98, 106) 
have found that personality maladjustments 
tend to decrease or disappear as reading success 


occurs. ia 


What are the implications of these studies 
for classroom teachers and what can they do | 
about emotional problems? In examining stud- 
ies in this area one gathers that: first, many of 7 
the emotional maladjustments that school chil- 


= 


dren have spring from the home; second, the 7 


period in which children are first adjusting to } 


school life is a crucial time in the development Ff 


of emotions; there is a high incidence of emo- 
tional maladjustment in children who have 
trouble in learning to read; there is evidence "i 
that many children who have overcome their |) 
reading difficulties have improved emotionally. § 


One of the first constructive steps which 2 § 
teacher can take toward promoting better emo- 
tional growth in her pupils is to have confer- 


ences with their parents and enlist their co- 


operation in removing pressures, jealousies, 
fears, and worries which may have their origin 
in the home. She should also look for possible | 


physical causes of emotional maladjustment. = 


In the classroom the teacher should ever J 
keep herself alert for possibilities of placing ' 
emotionally disturbed children in situations in / 
which they may have opportunities to direct [ 
distorted emotions through more desirable 


channels, and she will give them the necessary 


guidance in doing this. ; 


In the case of a child who lacks confidence | 


she will so organize school activities that the § 


child will have a chance to succeed in many 
situations, she will recognize his success even 
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in the simplest situations; she will avoid placing 
the child in situations in which his weaknesses 
will become strongly obvious because of com- 
parison with more competent children; and she 
will make success in reading possible by pro- 
viding very easy material. 











In the case of a child who is overly aggres- 
sive, the teacher may challenge his ability by 
providing more difficult material and assign- 
ments, and encouraging the child to choose 
more difficult tasks in classroom activities. 
She will place him on committees with children 







































® |) of equal or superior ability; she will withhold 
1. I Praise; in the upper grades, she might en- 
if | courage such a child to keep objective records 
a of his achievements so that he can see that it is 
ea possible for him to do better. 
If a child is fearful, timid, nervous or 
nt worried the teacher should try to find out the 
o- |) cause and remove it. She may invite the child 
we ; to confide in her, to tell her how he feels about 
ce |) things that disturb him; she will take an objec- 
cir tive attitude toward his emotional disturbances 
ly. HR instead of being annoyed by them; she will en- 
cs list the child’s cooperation in overcoming his 
i difficulty; she will promote friendly relations 
a between the child and other children and be- 
co. me tween the child and herself, but at all times she 
ni ) will give him firm and patient guidance. 
gin | Withal, the teacher will give all of these 
ble (4 emotionally disturbed children control over the 
at. |) teading process as quickly, happily, and ef- 
ficiently as possible, for it may be that the in- 
‘Wet WS ability to read is the cause of some of their 
am j) maladjustments. 
s in 
an I Van Buskirk (109) sums up very con- 
able “iSely the possibility of the school’s contribu- 
sary | On to the development of emotional stability 
~ when she says: 
ence | Education can play a positive role in the 
he fermation of emotional stability. In the first 
place, the child in school becomes a part of a 
any — social group which sets a certain pattern of 
even 


| behavior to which he must conform if he is to 
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feel satisfaction. It is quite possible for educa- 
tion to preserve the positive, dynamic values 
in emotional expression, at the same time ob- 
serving conformities. 


Social Readiness 

Social readiness and emotional readiness are 
so closely intertwined that it is difficult to 
separate them in any clear-cut way. A child's 
social behavior is really an expression or repres- 
sion of his emotions in situations in which 
there is interaction with other personalities. For 
this reason no attempt will be made to pre- 
clude emotions in this discussion of social readi- 
ness. 


Two types of studies will be considered 
under this heading; (1) those which have to do 
with the social status of the family in relation 
to reading; and, (2) those which have to do 
with the social characteristics of children, them- 
selves. 


Numerous studies have been made in re- 
gard to the relationship between the social 
status of the family and reading. A sampling 
of these studies will be presented. 


In the area of readiness for beginning read- 
ing, Stallings (124) found that, “Parent's edu- 
cation, occupational level, and economic con- 
dition are factors bearing in direct proportion 
on scores made on readiness tests in this study.” 


Hattrick and Stowell (117) revealed in 
their report that the work habits and social 
adjustments of children who came from well- 
adjusted homes were consistently better than 


those of children who had been pushed or 
babied. 


Brown (115) found that in certain racial 
and economic groups which he measured, the 
higher the social level of the child, the greater 
seemed to be the probability for his emotional 
stability. 

On the other hand we have studies which 
show that there is not a close relationship be- 
tween the socio-economic status of the home 
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and reading or emotional stability as it con- 
tributes to reading. 

Ladd (119), who studied children in the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades, found that rela- 
tionship between the socio-economic rating of 
the family as rated on the Sims Socio-Economic 
Score Card, and reading was not very signifi- 
cant. Bennett (113) concluded as a result of 
his study that “there is no clear evidence that 
the occupational adjustment of the family was 
a significant factor in producing the poor 
readers.” Bennett aslo concluded that the edu- 
cational status of parents of reading-problem 
children was not a significant determinant to 
children’s reading progress. 


The higher type of homes might even be a 
detriment to the amount of reading done in 
some cases. Russell (116) reports a study by 
Reed in which it was found “that a few rather 
extrovert well-adjusted children from high 
socio-economic levels don’t read much because 
they have so many other experiences and in- 
terests. : 


From these studies and other similar ones 
it seems that while there is a close relationship 
between the socio-economic level of the home 
and readiness for beginning reading, that this 
relationship usually does not hold to any 
significant extent in regard to reading achieve- 
ment in later grades. 


Blatz, et. al. (114) conclude that adjust- 
ment to social situations is learned with age and 
that the child of seven or eight will have become 
fairly well adjusted to social demands. This may 
account for the lack of conclusive evidence of 
a relationship between reading achievement and 
social factors beyond the readiness period. 


To pass on to a consideration of investiga- 
tions which have to do with social characterisitcs, 
of the children, themselves, a study conducted 
by Marston (120) is of interest. 


Marston investigated young children in re- 
gard to those traits which as he points out 


largely determine the individual's adjustment 
to his surroundings: social resistance, compli- 
ance, interest and self-assertion. He concluded 
that long before school entrance, children of 
two and three years already have developed 
characteristic attitudes of introversion and ex- 
troversion. The results of the study indicate a 
decrease in extroversion with increase in chro- 
nological age. Marston drew the general im- 
plication from his study that many pronounced 
tendencies which might later cause maladjust- 
ment of children in their social life are modifi- 
able and subject to training in their early years. 


This conclusion was re-affirmed by Rice | 
(123) who said that the findings of her study 
indicated that children with a C.A. of 5-6 to 
6-0 years are more susceptible to training in 
social adjustment than older children, from 
6-0 to 7-6 years. 

The effectiveness of the nursery school and 
kindergarten in meeting the situation as pointed § 
out above, has been the subject of much investi. 7 
gation. As samples of such studies, reference 9 
will be made to one conducted by Peterson 
(122) and one by Hook (118). 


Peterson (122) measured two groups of | 
children in regard to social maturity, one in 
which the children had attended nursery school 
and one in which they had not. The groups 
were similar in age, intelligence and_ social: 
economic background. At the time the chil | 
dren were ready to enter kindergarten, he 
found that the pupils in the nursery school 
group were more aggressive, independent ail 
sociable according to ratings made on the 
Berne scale. They were also more mature if 
social competence as measured by the Vine- | 
land scale. 


Hook (118) tabulated and analyzed dif: 
ferent types of experiences which children had | 
in the kindergarten in terms of the contribution 
which they might make to reading readiness. 
Of 131 different types of kindergarten expeti- 
ences analyzed, 69 or 53 percent were influent: 
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tial to the social development of the child. A 
larger number of the experiences fell within 
this category than in any other. 


From these and other studies it would 
seem that pre-school experiences are being 
provided to develop social maturity at this 
crucial period in a child’s life. 


In so far as social adjustment and reading, 
itself, is concerned, a very recent study by Mit- 
chell (121) yields interesting information. 
Mitchell stated that undoubtedly many teachers 
and parents are under the impression that chil- 
dren who spend a great deal of time in reading 
lack in sociability, so she attempted to deter- 
mine the significance of wide reading as a 
factor in the social acceptability of sixth grade 
children. Her findings lead to the conclusion 
that extensive reading is a significant factor in 
children’s social acceptability. She states that 
her study “gives no encouragement to the mis- 
conceptions caused by the fear of parents and 
some teachers such as (1) bright children 
should not read too much; (2) reading makes 
children antisocial; 


Studies of retarded readers offer us some 
valuable clues for use in teaching developmental 
reading. As a result of his experience with 
readers of this type Betts (112) says: 


it is not uncommon for a child with 
an unanalyzed reading problem to withdraw 
from the reading situation by becoming a dis- 
ciplinary problem or by “crawling into his shell.” 
When these pupils see their contemporaries 
making normal progress, they sometimes con- 
clude that they are “dumb.” This type of reac- 
tion and rationalization does not produce ade- 
quate social adjustment. 


A few studies will be mentioned which sup- 
port this contention. 


As a result of his study of reading dis- 
ability cases, Kniberg (100) concluded that: 


The bulk of experimental material .... 
reflects the personalities of Retarded Readers 


to be less able than Successful Readers to cope 


with intellectual (in this case reading specifi- 
cally) and social situations that confront them. 

Saunders (105) discovered among other 
things, that: 

Children who did not learn to read were 
not aggressive; they played alone and avoided 
social contacts until they were considered anti- 
social. 


Fernald (116) made a study of 78 cases of 
extreme reading disability. She found that in 
all cases, except four, these children had no his- 
tory of emotional instability before they entered 
school. In all cases, other than these four, teach- 
ers and parents stated that the child had begun 
“his school life joyfully, eager to learn to read 
and write, and that the emotional upset 
occurred only as the child’s desire was thwarted 
by his inability to learn as other children did.” 


Then Fernald goes on to discuss the social 
implications of these failures in reading. She 
says: 


So the child comes to hate or fear books, 
papers, pencils, and everything connected with 
the schoolroom. The mere mention of reading 
and writing will often send him into a parox- 
ysm of fear or rage, or arouse a sullen, negative 
response. Since school is the first group experi- 
ence for most children, these negative emotions 
become connected through conditioning with 
the group, with the members that make it up, 
and with group activities. So we find the child 
either tending to withdraw more and more 
from the group and assuming a fearful an- 
tagonistic attitude toward it, or compensating 
for his failure by bullying or showing off. Our 
original case reports are full of descriptions of 
the “solitary child” and the “bombastic child.” 


The studies above were selected from many 
studies of this type. Nearly all such studies have 
pointed to a close relationship between reading 
disability and social maladjustment. 


These studies have several practical appli- 
cations for classroom teachers. 


One implication which is quite clear is that 
the period in which the child first enters school 
is a crucial one in developing social behavior, 
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and that kindergarten and first grade teachers 
should be particularly alert to opportunities for 
redirecting tendencies toward anti-social be- 
havior at this time. 


Another implication to be gleaned from 
these studies is the need to provide rich back- 
ground environment and cultural influences in 
school for young children who come from 
homes of low socio-economic level. If children 
from the better homes are ready for reading 
sooner than those from meager background 
homes, then attempting to make up this lack 
in school would seem to be one way of building 
readiness for beginning reading. 


While there is not conclusive data to the 
effect that a similar relationship exists between 
homes of low social-economic status and read- 
ing achievement in the more advanced grades 
of the elementary school, we do find evidence 
of a relationship between social maladjustment 
in the child himself and retardation in reading. 
For this reason, from the reading standpoint 
as well as from the standpoint of total personal 
development, promoting growth in social ma- 
turity is important at all grade levels. 


The social organization of groups and the 
give-and-take, free-discussion, co-operative types 
of activities which one finds in modern elemen- 
tary classrooms are of course excellent ways of 
providing for social development. There are, 
however, certain individuals, who, even under 
the best classroom conditions, need special help; 
children who have social maladjustments of the 
types so frequently found in retarded readers, 
are of particular interest in this discussion. 
There is for instance the child who is ill at 
ease when mingling with others. For such a 
child the teacher should provide many contacts 
with children of the pupil's own age, older 
children, younger children, adults. . .all in situa- 
tions in which there are opportunities for inter- 
actions. 


If the child is lacking in cooperation with 


others, and in responsibility for contributing 
to group interests and needs, then the teacher 
should frequently plan activities that can be 
shared in small groups, and place such a child 
in a group in which he is capable of making a 
contribution. She should have frequent discus- 
sion periods in which planning is done. If the 
child offers no suggestions, ask him what con- 
tribution he has to make. Show need of reading 
as a source of contributions, and encourage the 
child to make use of reading in order that he 
may participate more fully in group activities. 
Accept small contributions at first, and com- 
mend the child for any attempts at all toward 
increased participation. 


If the anti-social behavior seems to be tak- 
ing place because the child is beginning to 
“slip” in reading, or has already become re- 
tarded in this skill, then helping him to read 
better is the first consideration. In such cases 
every effort should be made to find out the 
cause of the child’s reading difficulties and to 
provide him with appropriate instruction. Dur- 
ing the period in which this is being done the 
teacher should establish an understanding and 
sympathetic rapport with the child rather than 
being impatient with him. She should attempt 
to provide him with a sense of security by ac- 
cepting him as an interesting personality as a 
whole, even though he can’t read well, at the 
same time helping him to catch up with his 
handicap as rapidly as possible. 


In all daily reading activities the slower 
children should be respected from the social 
adjustment standpoint. When group games are 
played for practice purposes, opportunities 
should be provided the slower readers to make 
successful responses to simpler elements or 
processes than those presented to the better 
readers. It is very important also that the read- 
ing material used with the slower reading 
groups should be sufficiently easy so that they 
can understand the content, discuss it, and 
enjoy it together. 
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Experiential Readiness 

A few investigations have been conducted 
to ascertain the effectiveness of first hand en- 
vironmental experiences on readiness for be- 
ginning reading and on reading achievement. 
Others have been made in the area of reading 
itself. These studies have been directed toward 
the problem of ascertaining the value of pro- 
viding experiences which make use of certain 
aspects of the reading process. A few sample 
experiments in each of these classifications will 


be discussed. 


First-Hand Environmental Experiences. 
Reading is essentially a process of gleaning 
meanings from printed symbols. The meanings, 
however, are not vested in the symbols, them- 
selves; rather do these meanings spring from 
the mind of the reader who bring meaningful 
concepts to the symbols in terms of his own 
experience. Symbols are but empty shells. Ic 
takes experience to fill them with the meat of 
meaning. This being the case, one might ex- 
pect that the reading process would be facili- 
tated by building up a rich fund of meanings 
through first hand experiences, a reserve stock 
of concepts which could be drawn upon when- 
ever the occasion demands in interpreting read- 
ing symbols. 


The above hypothesis is probably the one 
which has prompted a few investigators to at- 
tempt to measure the relationship between ex- 
perience and reading success. We need to have 
many more studies in this area. A few of the 
most pertinent ones which have been made 
will be reported. 


Cantor (127) conducted a very interesting 
study to ascertain the value of excursions to 
kindergarten children as a means of perpar- 
ing them for first grade reading. During the 
course of her investigation she used four 
methods of checking: (1) a critical summary of 
excursions taken according to previously estab- 
lished criteria; (2) an analysis of the concept- 


building characteristics of the excursions with 
relation to a standard vocabulary; (3) a com- 
parison of the topical and vocabulary demands 
of primary readers with kindergarten prepara- 
tion; (4) a check during the first year of pri- 
mary work done by children who had had this 
excursion experience in their kindergarten year. 


This investigator found that two hundred 
and four concepts were given background in 
experience through nine excursions taken, and 
that a correlation had been effected between 
the vocabulary and concept demands of primary 
reading, and the vocabulary and concept supply 
of nine typical kindergarten excursions. The 
children who had taken these excursions in 
kindergarten were also checked for reading 
readiness and reading achievement in first grade. 
Cantor's conclusion in regard to the effect of 
the excursions on learning to read are: 


From results of scientific tests administered 
in the primary year and the comparisons made 
with reading readiness in other schools, it seems 
probable that the children (who had the excur- 
sions) definitely profited from the comprehen- 
sive program of kindergarten excursions ex- 
cursions experienced in their kindergarten year. 


Hilliard and Troxell (131) conducted an 
investigation to ascertain the relationship be- 
tween rich or meager background and success 
in reading. They used as their subjects seventy 
kindergarten children whom they followed 
through to the second grade in checking reading 
progress. At the beginning of the experiment 
they gathered from the kindergarten teacher, 
the principal, the school nurse, and other 
sources all information possible concerning the 
child’s pre-school and present environment and 
background. The childrens’ I. Q.’s were then 
determined and the total group was divided into 
two groups, one composed of children with 
meager backgrounds, the other composed of 
those having rich backgrounds. The rich-back- 
ground group had slightly higher mental ages, 
but the difference was not statistically signifi- 
cant. Reading tests were given to both groups 
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at the end of six months in first grade and 
again at the end of four months in second grade. 
As a result it was found that the rich-back- 
ground group was two months ahead of the 
meager-background group at the time of the 
initial testing, and six months ahead of the 
meager-background group at the time of the 
second testing. The rich-background group was 
five months ahead of the grade norm for the 
tests on the second testing and the meager-back- 
ground group was one month below the norm 
at this time. 


The authors drew this conclusion: 


Other factors being equal, this study shows 
that children with rich backgrounds are more 
strongly equipped to attack the printed page 
than are the pupils of meager backgrounds be- 
cause of enriched meanings and thought which 
the former bring to this task. 


McWhorter (133) attempted to discover 
whether children’s first-hand experiences in- 
fluenced to any significant extent their growth 
in reading. She used as her subjects children in 
grades 1 through 4 in a county children’s home 
“whose whole world had been enclosed with in 
the walls of poverty.” These children according 
to McWhorter had very meager backgrounds. 
They were given reading tests at the beginning 
and at the end of a six-week period during 
which time they were provided with a heavy 
program of enriched experiences which moti- 
vated much of their reading. At the end of the 
period test results revealed the following gains: 
first grade gained .25 of a grade (14 year); 
second grade gained .26 of a grade (over 4 
year); third grade gained .75 of a grade (34 
of a year); and fourth grade gained .52 of a 
grade (over half a year). 


McWhorter had no control group with 
which to compare gains but since all but three 
of the children were retarded in reading for 
their grade-age at the beginning of the experi- 
ment it would seem that these children must 
have made much greater progress than usual 
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during this six weeks’ period. One doesn’t know 
how much the enriched experiences in them- 
selves contributed to these growths as the ma- 
terials and methods used also could have been 
factors. Nevertheless, the combination seems 
to have been very effective. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the fact that this combination of 
factors appeared to be even more effective in 
second, third and fourth grades than in first 
grade. 


McDowell (132) reports a study in which 
an “enriched curriculum” was provided to a 
group of 52 kindergarten children. These chil- 
dren came from Italian, Jewish, Mexican and 
American homes and were attending a school in 
which reading ability had been consistently in- 
ferior. The curriculum which was provided to 
them during the kindergarten year included 
modifications in equipment and supplies; pro- 
vided for physical examinations and dental cor- 
rections; encouraged parent education; and “the 
daily program was enriched through science ex- 
periments, excursions, nature study, movies, lit- 
erature and music.” 


McDowell concludes: 


Since the results in this study show a sig- 
nificant growth in the experimental group, 
after they received kindegarten training in the 
enriched environment, since the experimental 
group's progress exceeded that of the previous 
kindergarten group, and since the Karnes group 
for the first time on record compared favorably 
in reading ability with that of the Longan 
group in the American school, it seems evident 
that the reading ability of these foreign chil- 
dren was improved through an enriched en- 
vironment in the Karnes kindergarten. 


As in McWhorter’s study one has no way 
of telling how much of the gain was due to en- 
richment activities since other factors were also 
in Operation in the modified curriculum. A large 
part of the school time, however, was given 
Over to enrichment activities, so it would seem 
reasonable to assume that these enrichment ex- 
periences contributed something to the gains 
made by the children who participated in them. 
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Other investigators have conducted related 
studies. Harvin (129) and Behrens (22) found 
that providing background experiences was one 
of the effective ways of preparing for beginning 
reading. Stallings (125) in his study of urban 
and rural children drew as one of his con- 
clusions “The child’s pre-school experiences 
through association with other children, literary 
influences in the home and travel are factors 
bearing in direct proportion on the scores made 
by children studied in this experiment.” 


Hildreth (130) prepared and tried out 
“Information Tests of First Grade Children” 
with a class of forty-seven pupils. Her most 
significant conclusion was that: “The highest 
degree of success was found in those items 
most familiar to the child, most often repeated 
and heard and consequently most frequently 
over-learned.” 


Experimental evidence in regard to the re- 
lationship of experience to reading success is 
too meager for us to draw any decisive con- 
clusions at this time. What data we do have, 
however, are favorable. Their implications to 
kindergarten and first-grade teachers in so far 
as reading is concerned are two fold: (1) an- 
alyze the early readers which children will use 
for vocabulary and concepts; (2) provide en- 
riching experiences which will acquaint your 
pupils with this vocabulary orally, and which 
will equip them with necessary concepts ahead 
of the time that they will meet these particular 
words and concepts in reading text. Instead of 
keeping them on the same level of over-learned 
concepts, let’s open new horizons to them! 


To teachers of reading beyond the first 
grade we might say that if building concepts 
through experience is helpful to reading growth 
in the first grade it is reasonable to expect that 
the same principle would hold throughout the 
grades. One of the studies reported above indi- 
cates that this is the case, and that building ex- 
periential background was even more effective 
in the second, third and fourth grades than in 
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the first grade. In these and in more advanced 
grades one probably would be forced to use in- 
creasing numbers of vicarious experiences in 
building background for the ever-widening 
range of settings and topics which children 
meet in their reading. In addition to the direct 
use of first-hand experiences in building con- 
cepts for reading content, the teacher in these 
grades may use abundantly still pictures, slides, 
films, ehxibits, diagrams, conversation; and she 
should not hesitate to impart vivid worthwhile 
information which she, herself, has gleaned 
through her own first hand contacts with in- 
teresting people, places and objects. It would be 
very stimulating and worthwhile if every teach- 
er of reading would experiment either formally 
or informally in building concepts for the read- 
ing content which her pupils will use, and then 
check the results in some way in order to ascer- 
tain the value of her concept-building activities. 


Reading Experiences. It would be inappro- 
priate in this article to attempt to summarize 
investigations throughout the elementary school 
which have been concerned with different types 
of experiences in using the reading processes, 
themselves. There is a vast accumulation of 
literature in investigations having to do with 
procedures, practice exercises, and reading con- 
tent as these different factors affect reading in- 
terest and achievement. Many of these studies 
have direct implications in regard to readiness 
for certain skills and material at different levels. 
In the interest of space these investigations 
cannot be reviewed. We will, however, discuss 
a few recent studies having to do with contacts 
which children have had with reading symbols 
preceding or during the early stages of begin- 
ning reading. 

One of the most recent studies at this early 
level was conducted by Almy (126) who ex- 
plored the possible relationships between suc- 
cess in beginning reading and reading experi- 
ences before first grade. We can do no better 
than to quote the results of this investigation 
as phrased by the author: 
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A significant, positive relationship exists 
between success in beginning reading and the 
child’s responses to opportunities for reading 
prior to first grade. This is true despite the 
constraints in the criterion, the unrealiability 
contributed by retrospective errors, and the 
narrow range of talent and ability in this group. 


While experiences which are usually 
thought of as “reading,” such as looking at 
books and magazines, or being read to, contri- 
bute to the positive relationship between read- 
ing success and responses to opportunities for 
reading, interests in words, letters, numbers, 
wherever they may be found, as on signs, cans, 
packages, and table games, are also important 
factors in the relationship. 

In Murphy's experiment (134) at the be- 
ginning reading level she found that “a lack of 
auditory discrimination, that is, power to dis- 
tinguish between similarities and differences in 
sound of words appears to be one cause of con- 
fusion in reading,” and that “specific training 
in auditory discrimination improves reading 
ability.” 

Wilson (136) and others concluded that 
kindergarten and first-grade children who knew 
the most letter forms and sounds tended to be 
among the first to learn to read and to be the 
best readers and conversely, that the children 
who were ignorant of, or confused about, letter 
forms and sounds tended to be very definitely 
the poor readers. 


Gates and Bond, (128) drew the conclu- 
sion that “a correlation between the amount of 
previous instruction in reading given at home 
or at kindergarten or elsewhere, and success in 
reading was slightly greater than the correlations 
of mental ages and reading readiness.” 


Harvin (129) computed correlations be- 
tween activities used by teachers to develop 
reading readiness and reading results obtained. 
The correlations between eight types of activi- 
ties and reading attainment were high enough 
to have statistical significance. Named in rank 
order “contact with symbols” appears first on 
the list of these activities. 
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Umstot (135) investigated the value re- 
sulting from having beginning first-grade chil- 
dren read experience charts or stories based on 
their own experiences. She concluded that: 

The experimental group seemed to score 
highest on tests requiring the ability of as- 
sociating words with pictures, interpreting the 
meaning of words and the ability to read simple 
thought units, like those found in the sen- 
tence and paragraph tests. 

All of these studies point toward an advan- 
tage for children who have contacts with sym- 
bols and who have had opportunities to make 
some use of elements of the reading process as 
a preparation for initial reading in books. The 
practical implication is that we must make defi- 
nite provision for opportunities offering pos- 
sibilities of growth in reading as well as for 
growth in other areas. We should view reading 
as one component of the total pattern of child 
development. Reading is such an important 
component, however, that it can’t be left to 
chance. Reading growth demands the best guid- 
ance which it is possible for us to offer. Such 
guidance will not emanate from the results of 
scientific studies alone. Our most complete 
guidance will be derived from the combined 
sources of modern psychology, philosophy and 
investigation. Each of these should be drawn 
upon in whatever proportion is neccessary to 
promote the goal of continuous, uninterrupted 
growth in reading from the time the child first 
evinces interest in symbols on the grocery pack- 
age, until as an adult pressed with a multitude 
of other demands, he stands ready to meet his 
reading needs with a minimum use of time 
and energy. There is such a thing as reading 
readiness at all levels! 


Needed Research 
1. There is need for more “longitudinal” 
research, that is, research that covers longer 
periods of time in checking the relationship 
between reading and physiological, intellectual, 
emotional, social and experiential maturity, 
respectively. 
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2. There is need for more research in find- 
ing effective ways and means by which the ser- 
vices of other specialists may be utilized in 
building total reading competency. 

3. There is need for more “longitudinal” 
research in the field of reading, itself, to as- 
certain -what growth levels to expect at succes- 
sive stages of development in various aspects 
of such processes as word recognition, com- 
prehension, interpretation and use of study 
skills. 

4. There is need for more research to deter- 
mine the kinds of experiences and the sequence 
of experiences which are most effective in 
developing the different reading skills at suc- 
cessive stages of growth. 

5. There is need for more research to ascer- 
tain the best ways of building concepts for 
reading, and for measuring the effectiveness of 
concept-building on the child’s capacity to un- 
derstand what he reads. 

6. There is a need for more research in re- 
gard to the effects of reading content on chil- 
dren. 

7. There is need for research to find more 
effective ways of teaching children to read 
critically. 

8. There is need for research in regard to 
the place of reading in our future civilization, 
and the kinds of reading skills which will be 
needed most in the types of reading which will 
be done in the new order of things. 

9. There is need for more adequate tests to 
use in determining readiness for beginning 
reading. Such tests should be much broader in 
scope than the present first-grade reading readi- 
ness and intelligance tests. 

10. There is need for more adequate instru- 
ments to use in measuring growth in the dif- 
ferent aspects of reading, itself. We need tests 
that check a greater number and some of the 
more significant aspects of the reading pro- 
cess. As an example we might refer to the usual 
reading-interpretation tests which devote them- 
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selves largely to checking comprehension of 
paragraphs or passages of text. Perhaps test 
should also include sections which call for such 
responses as underlining parts that give un- 
biased information or “straight facts;” parts that 
show prejudices of the author or reflect his 
personal experience; parts that are designed to 
affect one’s “feelings,” etc. 


11. There is need for more diagnostic tests 
covering the whole range of areas discussed in 
this paper. Such tests should be designed for 
the use of the classroom teacher so that she may 
administer them at the first symptoms of read- 
ing deficiency, locating causes and specific types 
of reading disabilities which are in need of 
attention. In many cases adequate diagnosis 
during early stages of reading deficiency may 
prevent severe retardation at a later period in 
the life of a child. 
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America may be said to be a nation of mag- 
azine readers. For every book reader in the 
United States there are at least two magazine 
readers. Americans read magazines for amuse- 
ment, for information, and for inspiration. They 
turn to magazines for interpretation of the 
news, for sidelights on interesting characters, 
for humor, for advice on practical problems, 
for adventure and excitement, and for personal 
and religious guidance. Magazines supply read- 
ers with fiction, history, political analysis, child 
psychology, news of sports, hobbies, and scien- 
tific developments, suggestions for interior 
decoration, home building and maintenance, 
clothing, health care, choice of schools and va- 
cation spots, as well as scores of other types of 
informational and recreational materials. They 
present these materials in the form of words, 
photographs, cartoons, charts and graphs, draw- 
ings, and other visual symbols. Magazine com- 
munication has become a highly developed art 
and is today one of the most interesting and ef- 
fective reflectors of American life. 


The 6,000 magazines published in the 
United States range from lowgrade Comic 
books, cheap pulp magazines, and lurid adven- 
ture magazines to such sophisticated journals 
as The New Yorker, quality magazines like 
Harper's, and learned periodicals like the Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology. Within a given field 
of interest, they range from such an excellent 
popular magazine as Science News Letter, to 
the Scientific American, to the highly technical 
magazine Science. There is a magazine for every 
level of reading ability, interesi, taste, and po- 
litical opinion. 














How well prepared is the American public 
to read magazines with intelligence and pleas- 
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ure? Generally speaking, the American school 
has been much more interested in books 
than in magazines as media of communication. 
As in so many other ways, the school has been 
slow to adjust itself to this development in 
American life. Clearly in the field of magazines 
the school has both a great opportunity and a 
great challenge. 


Objectives for Magazine Study 

The study of magazines in school should be 
guided by a number of clear objectives. Mere 
reading of magazines at home or in school can- 
not in itself result in the improvement of the 
quality of magazine reading by American youth. 
The following objectives are suggested as pos- 
sible direction for educational efforts in this 
field: 


1. The Expansion of Magazine Reading In- 
terests. 


One of the fundamental purposes of the sec- 
ondary schools is to prepare young people for 
the constructive use of leisure time. The maga- 
zine offers a wide variety of opportunities to 
adolescents, not only for the pursuit of their pre- 
sent interests, but also for the development of 
many worthwhile new interests. Boys and girls 
whose tastes in magazines are limited to the 
pulps, adventure magazines, or one or two popu- 
lar magazines can learn to enjoy many other per- 
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ences at the end of this article. This is the third 
of a series of articles on Communication Media 
sponsored by the National Conference on Re- 
search in English. The entire series will be 
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iodicals which will open new fields of interest 
and activity to them. Hobbies, sports, athletics, 
fashions, public affairs, science and nature, 
humor, education and child care, occupations, 
worthwhile fiction, and many other areas of 
interest are represented by many magazines 
of which the typical child is unaware and which 
are usually not available at the commercial 
magazine stand. It is the responsibility of the 
school to make these available to him and to 
encourage him to explore them. 


2. The Improvement of Reading Tastes. 
We have frequently heard the complaint that 
public tastes in books, radio and television pro- 
grams, photoplays, and magazines are deplorably 
low. No doubt this complaint is justified. But 
tastes, like other human characteristics, are in 
large part learned, and it is possible for the 
home, the church, the school, and other social 
institutions to do something about them. 
Teachers can, by creating a favorable environ- 
ment and providing happy experiences with 
high grade magazines, substantially improve 
young people’s tastes in magazine reading. 


3. The Development of Independent Judg- 
ment in Magazine Reading. 


In a democratic society, ultimate decisions a- 
bout public policy must be made by the people. 
It is of the greatest importance, therefore, that 
the people have access to as many sources of in- 
formation and opinion as possible, and that they 
learn to make up their own minds after care- 
ful examination of many points of view. When 
young people read magazines which reflect only 
one basic view respecting public policy, they are 
likely to be influenced by the particular person, 
persons, or agencies which publish the maga- 
zines. For this reason, high school youth should 
be introduced to many viewpoints in the maga- 
zine world. They should learn how to compare 
these viewpoints, to recognize the bias of the 
writers, and to make up their own minds in- 
dependently. 
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Magazines and the School 
In undertaking the task of teaching chil- 


dren to read, the school has traditionally placed 
its chief reliance upon the medium of books. 
Actually, newspapers and magazines are read 
much more widely and regularly than books 
(97). To help young people to live intelligently 
in a world of newspapers and magazines would 
seem to be a primary obligation of the school. 
Familiarity with and interest in a wide range 
of magazines, some knowledge of editorial 
policies and practices, the ability to make wise 
selection among magazines, and the develop- 
ment of powers of critical discrimination in the 
reading of magazine materials are among the 
more important objectives of instruction in this 
area. 

The Magazine As a Mass Medium 

A brief look at some magazine statistics will 
suffice to demonstrate the importance of mag- 
azines as a concern of the school. Approximately 
6,000 magazines, with a total circulation of 
240,000,000, are published in the United States 
(9). According to one estimate (64), the aver- 
age American family spends $7.42 per year for 
magazines. The Comic magazines alone account 
for a circulation of at least 40,000,000 (1). 
One publisher of a group of magazines reports 
an annual gross revenue of more than $37,000,- 
000 (22). A leading picture magazine pub- 
lished $57,000,000 worth of advertising in nine 
months of the year 1947 (28). 


These figures suggest the significance of the 
term “mass media” as applied to modern ve- 
hicles of communication. They also suggest a 
new problem in the development of 
democratic institutions. When a single voice 
can be heard at one time by 90,000,000 people 
via the radio, and a single magazine is read by 
an estimated 25,000,000 people, the question of 
who controls these opinion-forming agencies, 


and in whose interest, assumes enormous signi- 
ficance in a society in which ultimate decisions 
must be made by the people themselves. The 
question of control vitally affects also the na- 
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ture of the educational problem with respect to 
magazine reading. 
Control of the Mass Media 

Eleven publishers control roughly one- 
fourth of the total magazine circulation, with 17 
magazines out of the total of 6,000. They are 
DeWitt Wallace (of Reader's Digest), Curtis 
Publishing Company, Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, Hearst Publications, Coronet-Esquire, 
Inc. J. Howard Pew, Time, Inc. Gardiner 
Cowles, Atlas Corporation, T. M. Meuller, and 
McCall, Inc. Five publishers—Curtis, Time, 
Crowell, Hearst, and McCall—with ten maga- 
zines, represent one-fifth of the total magazine 
circulation in the United States. 

To what extent does this concentration of 
control tend to guide public opinion in specific 
directions? Do the publishers named represent 
a sufficient diversity of viewpoint to enable 
American readers to form independent opin- 
ions? Do these publishers, consciously or un- 
consciously, serve any special interests by means 
of their publication? 

As the Hutchins Commission on a Free and 
Responsible Press recently pointed out, “The 
agencies of mass communications are big busi- 
ness” (23). It is inevitable—and legitimate 
—that the editorial policies of these periodi- 
cals should be influenced in varying degrees by 
the economic interests of the publishers. Never- 
theless, if a majority of readers are dependent 
upon media which are under minority control 
and reflect a single editorial coloration, the 
school clearly has the obligation to broaden 
the base upon which the majority forms its 
opinions. Moreover, in view of the tremendous 
present circulation of such magazines as the 
Reader's Digest, Life, and Time, it is ques- 
tionable whether the school, in requiring the 
reading of these magazines to the exclusion 
of others, is justified in contributing to 
the further extension of this circulation and in 
further limiting the range of opinion with 
which young people have contact. Exclusive 
subscriptions by classes to a single mass maga- 
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zine can perhaps be justifiably interpreted as 
unintentional propagandizing in behalf of a 
single viewpoint on human affairs. 


Intellectual Independence And 
Magazine Study 
A writer in a recent issue of the North Cen- 


tral Association Quarterly (113), recognizing 
the urgent need for magazine study in the 
schools, recommends that a semester’s work in 
high schools be devoted to magazines and other 
mass media. There is evidence that schools are 
increasingly giving attention to this problem. 
However, such study will have relatively little 
value if it is confined to the purely mechanical 
aspects of magazine production. It should be 
based upon clearly defined objectives appro- 
priate to the social situation. Independence of 
any One magazine or group of magazines in the 
formation of opinion on social, political, eco- 
nomic, and personal questions should certainly 
be one such objective. Such independence may 
be achieved not merely by the critical analysis 
of the large-circulation media, but by compari- 
sons with the numerous excellent magazines of 
more limited circulation. 


Elementary School Children’s 
Interests in Magazines 


What magazines are read by children and 
youth? A great many studies of magazine read- 
ing interests have been reported. The reading 
of magazines appears to be popular at all 
grade levels (123). At the early elementary 
level boys and girls tend to prefer the 
same magazines, while the differences in 
interests between boys and girls increase 
markedly in the upper grades 5-8 (13). At 
least one investigator found that magazines are 
read in larger quantity by boys than by girls, 
that boys show more interest in current events 
and show greater independence in their selec- 
tion and reading of magazines (13). As one 
might expect, many investigators report that 
bright children read more and better magazines 
than the slow learners do (54, 26, 25, 61). 
Middlegrade children of limited reading ability 
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can become interested in such magazines as 
Popular Science and Popular Mechanics (50). 
There is a close correlation between socio- 
economic status and number and quality of 
magazines read (69). 


What magazines are read by elementary 
school children? Child Life appears to be very 
popular in the elementary school, particularly 
in the early grades. Boys’ Life, American Boy, 
Open Road, Boy Scout, Calling All Girls, 
American Girl, Miss America, Playmate, Popu- 
lar Mechanics, Popular Science, Y outh’s Com- 
panion, Jack and Jill, Children’s Activities, and 
American Junior Red Cross News are frequently 
mentioned in lists of popular magazines for 
elementary school children. 


Older elementary school children exhibit in- 
terest in several adult magazines. Life, Reader's 
Digest, National Geographic, and Collier's, ac- 
cording to some studies, are widely read by 
seventh and eighth grade children. Huber and 
Chapellear (69), comparing the magazine 
reading of bright and dull children, found that 
the former preferred such periodicals as Radio 
News, Scientific American, and American Mag- 
azine, while the latter chose such titles as Photo- 
play, Film Fun, True Story, and Argosy. 

The circulation figures of the children’s 
magazines do not always conform to the judg- 
ments of librarians and teachers as to their re- 
lative quality. Although Witty reports (120) 
that children show a keen interest in such mag- 
azines as My Weekly Reader, Current Events, 
Jack and Jill, Story Parade, Children’s Activities, 
and Jr. Language and Arts, not all of these at- 
tain the wide audiences enjoyed by many per- 
iddicals not so highly recommended. In a study 
directed by the writer, Amar recently secured 
the ratings of 50 leading children’s magazines 
by representative librarians from all parts of 
the country (4). The librarians ranked the list 
in the order of their choices as to format, gen- 
eral literary quality, popularity with children, 
and the extent to which the magazines promote 
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democratic ideals. The magazines with the num- 
ber of first choices are given in Table I. 


High School and College Students’ 


Interests in Magazines 

At the junior and senior high school level, 
magazines continue to be popular with boys 
and girls. Brink estimates that high school youth 
read from two to three magazines regularly 
(18). Ells (35), and Byrne and Henman (20) 
report similar figures for junior college stu- 
dents, while Witty and Coomer (121) found 
that they read four magazines ,(other than 
comics) regularly, and that the average re- 
mained consistent from grade to grade. The stu- 
dents’ rankings of the fifteen magazines read 
most frequently in the Witty-Coomer study are 
given in Table II. In general, the findings of 
this study with respect to the magazines pre- 
ferred are confirmed by numerous other studies 
e.g., thsoe of Donahue (29), Elden and Car- 
penter (37), and Leary (70). One study (92) 
reported that the average high school student 
spends 2.85 hours per week in reading maga- 
zines. 


TABLE I 
LIBRARIANS’ RATINGS OF CHILDREN'S 
MAGAZINES' 

Magazine First Choices 
Story Parade 43 
National Geographic 39 
Popular Mechanics 33 
American Girl 28 
Child Life 27 
Boys’ Life 27 
Popular Science Monthly 18 
Nature 14 
Junior Scholastic 14 
Children’s Activities 13 
St. Nicholas 11 
Jack and Jill 10 
Jr. Natural History Magazine 9 
Model Airplane News 8 


‘From “Children’s Magazines Today,” by Wes- 
ley Francis Amar. Elementary English Review 
XX No. 7 (November, 1943), page 288. 
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My Weekly Reader 

The Open Road for Boys 
Current Events 

Boy Life 

Science News-Letter 

Jr. American Red Cross News 
Jr. American Red Cross Journal 
Young America 

Calling All Girls 
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TABLE II 
RANKINGS GIVEN BY HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS TO THE FIFTEEN MAGA- 
ZINES, OTHER THAN COMICS, READ 
MOST FREQUENTLY BY BOTH SEXES 
(From Witty-Coomer) 


Name of Magazine Rank - Both Sexes 


Reader's Digest 1.0 
Life 2.0 
Saturday Evening Post 3.0 
Ladies’ Home Journal 4.0 
McCall's Magazine 5.0 
Good Housekeeping 6.0 
Collier's 7.0 
National Geographic 8.0 
Scholastic 9.0 
Popular Science 10.0 
Time 11.0 
Popular Mechanics 12.0 
American Magazine 13.0 
Esquire 14.0 
Look 15.5 


Eells (35), in a study of the magazine read- 
ing interests of over 17,000 high school pupils 
found that the three magazines ranking highest 
were Reader's Digest, Life, and American Mag- 
azine. These three magazines, in addition to 
Time and Collier's were common to the lists of 
both boys’ girls’ preferences. Other magazines 
on the girls’ list were chiefly women’s maga- 
zines, while those on the boys’ list showed 
greater variety. 


In a recent careful study of high school 
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students in reading, motion pictures, and radio, 
Sterner (107) reported that the chief interests 
of high school pupils are adventure, humor, and 
love, and that the choice of medium is much less 
significant than the choice of theme. In Byrne 
and Henmon’s study (20), women’s monthly 
magazines appealed most to girl seniors in high 
school, while monthly and weekly fiction mag- 
azines and quality magazines were read by a 
substantial number of both boys and girls in the 
senior year of high school. Girls turn early to 
adult magazines, and by age 15 tend to be avid 
readers of women’s magazines and fiction mag- 
azines, according to Walter (115). 


As in the case of elementary school pupils, 
the quality of adults’ magazine reading varies 
with reading ability (19). Punke (90) found 
that high school boys prefer the themes of ad- 
venture, sports, and mechanics, while girls like 
romance, society, and fashions. He also noted 
a sharp decline of interest on the part of boys 
in boys’ magazines in the course of the ninth 
grade. According to this study, high schools 
should apparently continue to provide suitable 
boys’ magazines for pupils in the first semester 
of the ninth year. Many studies emphasize the 
close relationship between young people’s in- 
terests in magazines and the availability of cer- 
tain magazines (98). 


In a study of the sources of high school 
pupils’ information on current affairs, Lemmers 
(72) found that 61 per cent of the pupils de- 
pended upon radio first for their knowledge of 
current events, 31 per cent depended upon 
newspapers first, and only 8 per cent depended 
primarily on the news weekly. 


The interests of junior high school pupils 
in magazines are reported by Ashby (8), who 
made a survey of the reading habits of 530 boys 
and girls in the Dennis Junior High School, 
Richmond, Indiana. Ashby lists the following 
types of perodicals as favorites among the young 
people whom he interrogated: 








TABLE Ill 
FAVORITE MAGAZINES OF PUPILS IN 
THE DENNIS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 
Boys 
. Newspapers 
. Comics 
. Popular Science 
Boys’ Life 
Popular Mechanics 
Open Road for Boys 
Life 
. Collier's 
. America’s Boy 
. Liberty 
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Girls 
. Newspapers 
. American Girl 
Life 
Comics 
Look 
6. Good Housekeeping 
7. Collier's , 
8. American Magazine 
9. Weekly News Review 
10. Ladies Home Journal 
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The Use of Magazines in 
Elementary Schools 


The literature on the use of magazines in 
schools contains little evidence of systematic 
activity on the part of elementary schools in the 
field of magazine reading. Many elementary 
schools, however, provide copies of Child Life, 
Junior Scholastic, Story Parade, and other chil- 
dren’s magazines in the school library. The 
Madison (Wisconsin) Public Schools have pub- 
lished an excellent pamphlet entitled, Magazines 
for Elementary Schools (78), containing a unit 
on magazines for second grade, another for the 
intermediate grades, and a third for the fifth 
grade. The pamphlet also lists, with evaluative 
annotations, 63 magazines recommended for 
children’s use. The titles of the magazines are 
given in Table IV. 
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The units described in the Madison pamph- 
let suggest such activities as the following: 


Raising questions by pupils: 

1) What magazines are easy enough for 
us to read? 

2) What stories are easy enough for us 
to read? 

3) Where can we find the names of stor- 
ies most quickly? 

4) How do we know what the stories 
are about? 

5) Can we find stories or pictures about 
the topic we are studying in school? 

6) How much do we need to pay a year 
for a good magazine? 

7) How can we interest mother and fath- 
er in getting the magazine for us? 


Bringing magazines of interest to school. 
Looking for material on topics to be studied. 


Looking for pictures to interest other chil- 
dren. 
Exploring a magazine 
1) Reading stories children’ think will 
be interesting. 
2) Showing completion of activity after 
child has read and followed directions 
in the activity section of magazine. 
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Reading poems of interest to class. 

Surveying material to be found in 
magazines. 

Reading to find material for a given 
topic 

Telling stories, reading stories, dram- 
atizing stories 

Discussing how to make objects of in- 
terest to child or group of children 

Reading poems individually or in 
groups 

Writing original poems and stories 

Reading for fun 
for a class magazine 


en 
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Looking at pictures 

Enjoying poems and pictures 

Drawing and constructing for fun 

Finding pictures for group booklet 

Finding stories and poems of interest 
on topics being studied. 

Painting and making things 

Keeping a scrapbook 

Preparing a class magazine 


Experimentation 

Carrying through to completion of 
science experiments presented in 
magazine 

Sharing stories and poems written by 
the children 

Presenting a play or dramatization of 
story found in a magazine 

Making a class movie or frieze 


Organizing and evaluating magazine unit 

What part of the unit was of most 
use to us? 

What do we like about the work done 
by group? 

What conclusions have we made con- 
cerning the questions we wanted 
answered? 

Preparing a magazine display 

Hearing talk on magazines by school 
librarian 

Listening to talk by Uncle Ray on the 
publishing of a magazine 

Making a list of different interests to 


be found in magazines (Use Table 
of Contents) 


Browsing among magazines 

Looking at magazine pictures 

Talking about interesting stories and 
articles 


Classifying stories as to whether they 
are fiction or true accounts 


Finding stories about people of other 
lands, other religions, of immi- 
grants, etc. (Inter-cultural rela- 
tions ) 


Preparing classification chart of mag- 
azines, using following headings: 
1) Price (by month and year) 

2) Frequency of issue 

3) Size 

4) Illustrations (many, few) 

5) Advertisements (many, few, 
none ) 

6) Size of print (fine, medium, 
large) 

7) Quality of paper (poor, fair, 
good, excellent) 

8) Number of pages 


Comparing current issue of a certain mag- 
azine with an old copy to note change 
Listing magazines that are purely recrea- 

tional 
Listing magazines that are published pri- 
marily for informational purposes 
Listing articles from magazines that are 
pertinent to units for grade 
Listing ways in which children’s magazines 
are similar to, or different from adult 
magazines 
Listing magazines that further interest in 
any hobbies 
Choosing a magazine, and giving following 
information: 
1) Why you liked or disliked magazine 
2) Whether it is too old or too young or 
“just right” 
3) Whether it is worth the price 
4) What feature in the magazine you en- 
joyed most 


5) Whether girls or boys would enjoy 
the magazine most 
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6) Whether it is worth ordering for 
school or classroom library 


Finding out how much you would save by 
buying any particular magazine by the 
year, rather than by the month; in 
groups, rather than individually 


Comparing accounts of same article by dif- 
ferent authors 
Writing poems or stories and sending to 
contributors’ column 
Finding answers to specific questions 
Reporting to class on interesting article 
Having a “Magazine Hour,” for presenting 
original poems, stories, or any other 
material developed during study of 
unit 
Visiting a printing shop to see types of 
machines 
Posting references to interesting magazine 
articles on the bulletin board 
Preparing a class magazine containing a var- 
iety of features 
Designing the cover, sectional headings, etc., 
for the magazine 
Preparing advertisements related to class in- 
terests 
Evaluation 
1. Devices 
a. Observation by teacher 
b. Checking of pupil's magazine-reading 
by 
1) Questionnaire 
2) Class discussion and reports 
3) Informal tests 
4) Conference with librarian 
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Evaluation questions 


a. Are pupils increasingly interested in 
reading better magazines? 
b. Do they show less interest in Comics? 
c. Have they improved in techniques for 
research reading? 
d. Do they show keener observation of 
material contained in magazines? 
e. Have they grown in creative expres- 
sion? 
. Do they find increased enjoyment in 
reading magazines? 
g- Do they show increased interest in 
hobbies? 
h. Are they actively interested in the 
magazines ordered for the school? 
i. Do they sometimes compare the worth 
of one magazine with another? 


—~ 


The objectives listed in the units stressed 
particularly the importance of developing pow- 
ers of critical discrimination in the reading of 
magazines, widening the range of children’s in- 
terests, and building a background of signifi- 
cant factual information. 


That elementary schools can succeed in im- 
proving the magazine reading habits of children 
was indicated in a report by Norris (86), who 
compared the magazine reading of children in 
a platoon school and in a non-platoon school. 
She concluded that “the desire to become 
interested in a variety of magazines can 
be brought about with children in the early 
readers.” Similar results were obtained by Erick- 
son (38), who made numerous desirable mag- 
azines available to a group of sixth-grade chil- 
dren. 


TABLE IV MAGAZINES RECOMMENDED FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
(Curriculum Department, Madison Public Schools) 


Name of Magazine 
Aviation 

Flying 

Model Airplane News 

Skyways 


Age Level Price Issued 
10 and up $3.00 Monthly 
7-16 2.50 Monthly 

12 and up 3.00 Monthly 


Handcraft 
Children’s Activities 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science Monthly 


Local Interest 


Badger History with Junior Badger History 


Crusader 
Junior Crusader 


Wisconsin Bulletin of Conservation 


Modern Problems 
Building America 
National Humane Review 
Soil Conservation 
Young Crusader 


Nature, Science, and Health 
American Forests 
Arizona Highways 
Audubon Magazine 
Canadian Nature 
Earth and Sky 
Highlights for Children 
Hygeia 
Junior Natural History 
Nature Magazine 
Science News Letter 


Special Interests 
American Jr. Red Cross Journal 
American Jr. Red Cross News 
American Photography 
Asia Calling 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Horn Book 
Inter-American 
Jr. Language and Arts 
Junior Reviewers 
Plays 
Popular Photography 
Radio and Television News 
Stamps 
True Comics 
United Nations World 
U. S. Camera Magazine 
Young Wings 
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5-12 

6 - 60 
12 - 18 
10 - 16 
12 and up 
8 - 12 
12 and up 
10 - 18 
9-15 
12 and up 
7-12 
12 and up 
10 and up 
11 and up 
9-15 
10 - 12 

5 - 12 
12 and up 
10 - 14 
10 and up 
12-18 
12-18 
7-14 

12 and up 
10 - 18 
12 and up 
12 and up 
12 and up 
5-14 
4-16 
11 - 16 
12 and up 
12 and up 
13 and up 
9-14 
12 and up 
12 and up 
7 - 16 


1.50 
50 
50 

free 


2.25 
1.00 
1.00 

0 


5.00 
3.00 
2.50 
1.25 

75 
4.00 
2.50 
1.50 
4.00 
5.50 


1.00 
$0.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
2.75 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.00 
4.00 
1.75 
50 
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Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 


Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 


Monthly 

Monthly 

Bi-Monthly 
Bi-Monthly 
Semi-Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Weekly 


Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Bi-Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Bi-Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
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Story Magazines 
American Girl 
Boy's Life 
Child Life 
Children’s Play Mate 
Collins Magazine 
Jack and Jill 
Open Road for Boys 
Story Parade 
Uncle Ray’s Magazine 
Wee Wisdom 
World Youth 


Travel Magazines 
Geographic School Bulletin 
Latin American Junior Review 
National Geographic 
Travel 


Current Events 
Current Events 
Junior Scholastic 
My Weekly Reader 
Newsweek 
Pathfinder 
World Topics Quarterly 
Young America 


Magazines for Elementary Schools provides in- 
formation also concerning addresses of the mag- 
agazines listed, as well as amount of advertising 
and illustrations in each. 


The Use of Magazines in 
Secondary Schools 

As early as 1935, Bessey (15) discovered a 
widespread interest among teachers of English 
in the use of magazines in school. Her com- 
mittee reported that at that time there was no 
one magazine that was ideally suited to the 
classroom, and that the greatest stumbling- 
blocks to comprehension and pleasure in read- 
ing magazine literature were the difficult vo- 
cabulary which characterized many of the 
articles and the fact that frequently the subject 
matter was remote from the experience of 
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12 - 16 2.00 Monthly 
12-18 2.50 Monthly 
Pre-School 3.00 Monthly 
4-12 2.00 Monthly 
10 - 14 4.50 Monthly 
6-12 2.50 Monthly 
12-15 2.00 Monthly 
9-15 3.00 Monthly 
9-15 2.50 Monthly 
6-11 1.00 Monthly 
12 - 15 2.50 Monthly 
12 - 15 50 Weekly 
12 - 16 1.00 Monthly 
10 and up 5.00 Monthly 
12 and up 4.50 Monthly 
10 to 15 1.20 Weekly 
12 - 15 90 Weekly 
5-12 .80 Weekly 
12 and up 6.50 Weekly 
12 and up 2.00 Semi-Monthly 
12 and up 1.50 Quarterly 
7-15 60 Weekly 


adolescents and frequently inappropriate in 
theme for class discussion. 


If Miss Bessey’s committee were to report 
today, it would probably modify its conclusions 
in certain particulars. Magazines like Reader's 
Digest, Coronet, Scholastic, and others have 
made great effort to adapt the vocabulary level 
of their articles to readers of average reading 
ability, and have supplied teaching aids de- 
signed to make the respective periodicals more 
useful to teachers. However, the committee's 
general conclusion that no one magazine is 
ideally suited to classroom use will continue to 
be valid so long as the element of editorial bias 
cannot be completely eliminated from the con- 
tent of any mass publication. 


An optimstic note was struck by La Brant 
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and Heller (66) in their report of a study, 
made in 1936, of the magazine reading inter- 
ests of 215 pupils in grades VII - XII. Their 
findings revealed a breadth of interest at all 
levels and a healthy and growing interest in 
desirable magazines. They expressed the belief 
that the problem of teaching pupils to read 
good magazines lies in making these magazines 
available in quantity, in providing situations 
where they may be read profitably, and in al- 
lowing leisure for their use. The study provides 
encouraging evidence that pupils’ levels of dis- 
crimination can be raised when the school 
makes efforts toward that end. A more recent 
study by Mallon (80), however, seems to in- 
dicate that “there appears to be little solid con- 
viction among schools concerning the use of 
perodicals and their place in the school pro- 
gram.” Mallon conducted a survey throughout 
the country to find out the amount spent for 
periodicals, the periodicals actually taken, and 
the names of the magazines bound. He found 
that “policies with reference to provision of 
periodicals are diverse in the extreme and in 
every measurable detail.” 


The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish Committee on Research (Dora V. Smith, 
chairman) confirmed in its report (84) in 
1935 the failure of schools generally to give 
adequate attention to the development of 
standards for the reading of magazines and 
newspapers. Similar conclusions were reached 
by Smith (103) in her survey of English in- 
struction in New York schools, in which she re- 
ported that a wide variety of magazines were 
read by more than half the pupils with little in- 
fluence from the school or library. 


Class Activities in Magazine Study 

A number of articles published in the Eng- 
lish Journal have described units in the study of 
magazines in high school classes. One teacher 
(39) followed the study of a short story an- 
thology with an examination of stories in the 
pulp magazines. Pupils brought to class pulp 
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stories they liked to read and evaluated them 
accordng to standards set up in class and others 
set up by critics of the short story. Another 
teacher (31) used magazines for supplementary 
reading, requiring pupils to examine them for 
various types of literary selections. Carney (21) 
described in detail a unit in which the pupils 
in an English class made a survey of the read- 
ing habits of the community, while pupils in 
a social studies class studied the newspaper and 
magazine reading of the country as a whole and 
its probable effect upon national thinking. 
Comparisons were made between the two 
studies and the results presented in assembly 
and P. T. A. programs. 


In a ninth grade class, a teacher (71) dis- 
covered that Comic books ranked first among 
the pupils’ preferred magazines. She requested 
the class to select magazines for the classroom 
library, and in their attempt to secure the best 
values for the funds available, pupils read 
many magazines. The teacher asserts that as a 
result of this experience pupils read fewer pulp 
and comic magazines. 

Another effort to develop critical judgments 
in magazine reading was reported by Glenn 
(47). Pupils were asked to list the magazines 
they had read or were familiar with. The class 
then discussed the relative merits of these 
magazines, care being taken at the outset not to 
brand any of them inferior. Gradually standards 
of judgement were formed which were finally 
placed in outline form on the blackboard. Each 
pupil then made a detailed report of at least one 
of the magazines, measuring it in the light of 
the standards established by the class. Similar 
units were reported by Ronney (94) and Mann 
(81). 


Barnes (12), in an earlier experiment with 
high school pupils, found that through the criti- 
cal study of magazines pupils’ tastes were ma- 
terially elevated. 

Class actvities designed to improve the cap- 
acity of boys and girls to read magazines with 
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discrimination are described in numerous other 
sources (3, 41, 93, 94, 95, 102, 106, 111, 126, 
128). One class built a representative collection 
of magazines by borrowing and purchasing 
copies. After study of the magazines, such ques- 
tions as the following were discussed: 


If you could have just one magazine in your 
home, which one would you choose? Why? 


How would you spend a budget of $15 for 
magazines for a family of fivefor one year? 


Which magazines are edited by women? 


Which companies publish the greatest num- 
ber of magazines? 


If you were editing a magazine what would 
be your chief interests and duties? 


What are the chief differences between the 
“slick” and the “pulp” magazines? 


Another teacher encouraged students to 
bring magazines to class and provided oppor- 
tunity for discussing the contents. He called 
upon the members of the class to consider the 
reputation of the author and the magazine as 
well as the publisher and the sponsor in evalua- 
ting the contents. A fourth year English class 
formed a club for the study of current periodi- 
cals. Two periods were spent in general reading. 
In the discussions that followed, the students’ 
interests were Classified under four or five major 
headings, from which each student chose one 
for special study. The students then formed 
groups and planned programs presenting the 
findings of their reading. Finally they wrote 
summaries of their findings, answering particu- 
larly the following questions: 


1. What magazines I read and what types 
of articles they contain. 

2. What magazines I like best and why I 
like them. 


3. What I learned from the magazine club. 


4. What I should like to have done in the 
club if we had had more time. 
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In another class the students selected a list 
of nine magazines for class subscription. The 
magazines were available to students for home 
reading but returned to school once a month 
for directed reading. Articles which students 
read were listed, with publication facts, in the 
students’ individual reading records. 

A weekly sequence of activities was based 
on magazine study in a large California junior 
high school. On Monday the students made a 
free selection of articles from a collection of 
magazines, keeping a record of author, title, 
publication facts, and subject. Tuesdays were 
devoted to the writing of letters to the teacher, 
to members of other English classes, to sub- 
scription agencies, to editors, to advertisers. 
Oral reports on the reading occupied the 
Wednesday meetings. Spelling and usage skills, 
based on oral and written work, were con- 
sidered on Thursday. Fridays were devoted to 
free reading of books and to book talks. 


Posters, articles recommending certain mag- 
azines, letters to editors of magazines, and origi- 
nal magazines written by the students are ex- 
amples of other activities carried on by classes 
in English. Standards of selection of magazines 
and types of audiences to which the various 
periodicals are addressed are studied in a num- 
ber of high school classes. 


The Comic Magazines 

The popularity of Comic magazines among 
both children and adults has been widely noted. 
In a study of 950 junior high school students, 
Nasser (83) found that the most widely read 
classification of magazines was the Comics 
group (22 per cent of all magazine reading). 
In his study, however, as in others (notably 
Ashby’s (8), the reading of comic magazines 
appears to decline during the junior high school 
years. Yuill (127) reports the results of a cir- 
culation survey made in 1943 by the Market 
Research Corporation of America, which re- 
vealed that Comic book readers included an 
equal proportion of elementary and high school 
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graduates, and that college graduates accounted 
for only slightly less then one third of the 
total group. Commenting on some of the best- 
selling Comics—Batman, Superman, Action, 
True, Calling All Girls, Captain Marvel, Captain 
Midnight, Famous Funnies, and Magic Comics 
—she expresses the conviction that some of 
the comics are “growing up,” that they are 
presenting good stories, often illustrating cur- 
rent social problems and praticipating in cam- 
paigns in the public interest, with a medium 
the masses will accept. She finds in the comics 


| an educational weapon which we should not 


be afraid to use. 


Frank (42) points out that Comics are fill- 
ing a need in children’s lives unsatisfied by 
real life—for fantasy, adventure, and identi- 
fication with heroes. She believes that most 
Comic books are not harmful, and that they may 
be used as ladders to other books and as: keys 
to children’s interests. She warns that over- 
indulgence in Comics may be symbolic of an 
unsatisfied need in a child’s life. 


Arbuthnot (6), after commenting upon the 
phenomenal sale of Comic magazines and the 
fact that “young America is reading the Comics 
and liking them,” declares there is probably 
little cause to worry about children and their 
Comic strips as long as they are also enjoying 
good books. Her judgment would seem to be 
confirmed by a study by Heisler (52), who 
compared pupils who read Comics to excess and 
those who did not indulge in such reading. 
Heisler considered mental age, educational a- 
chievement, socio-economic status, social ad- 
justment, and personal adjustment in his com- 
parisons. He found no significant differences 
between the two groups. He pointed out that 
if significant personality differences were ulti- 
mately discovered, it would still be necessary to 
determine whether maladjusted children pre- 
ferred to read Comic books, or whether the 
Comic books caused the maladjustment. 


Sperzel (108) failed to find any relation- 
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ship between the reading of Comic books and 
vocabulary growth. Her findings, which sug- 
gest that readers of Comic magazines do not 
suffer losses or achieve unusual gains in reading 
vocabulary seem to be confirmed by Thorndike 
(112), who analyzed the vocabulary of Super- 
man, Nos. 9 and 10, Batman, No. 6, and Detec- 
tive Comics, No. 53. He found that each con- 
tained about 1,000 words other than those fall- 
ing in the commonest 1,000 of the Thorndike 
Word List. The reading difficulty of the ma- 
terial, as estimated by the Lorge formula, was 
at the fifth and sixth grade level. Because of 
the vocabulary range, Thorndike concluded that 
the Comics do provide a substantial amount of 
reading experience for upper grade and junior 
high school pupils. 

The well-known fact that the legibility of 
reading material in the Comic magazines could 
be greatly improved is further confirmed by a 
study conducted by Luckiesh and Moss (75), 
in 1942. 

Gesell and Ilg report that children’s love 
for Comic books, beginning as early as age 
seven, is at its peak at ages eight and nine, 
and begins to wane after age nine (46). A 
seven year old, according to these writers, may 
enjoy a children’s magazine which suggests 
activities which he can carry out (122). The 
eight year old will enjoy looking into adult 
magazines, and this interest will increase on to 
his ninth year (124). 


Witty and Coomer, on the other hand, after 
a study of reading interests of 500 high school 
students, found that Comic strips attained high 
favor in the primary grades and continued to 
be very popular throughout the middle and 
upper grades. A slight decrease in interest in 
Comic books was noted at the junior high school 
level and a marked decrease in the four years 
of senior high school. Nevertheless, Comic 
books continued to hold high rank even in a 
high school rich in opportunities and motiva- 
tion for wide reading. . .indeed, the authors of 
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the report estimate that they constitute one Entertaining 
fourth of the toal number of magazines readin Bugs Bunny Little Acorns 
high schools. Magic Comics Tip-Top 

Witty and Moore (124) found that Negro Ha Ha Comics Henry 
children in the middle grades read, on the aver- Jack in the Box Walt Disney Comics 
age, eight comic magazines regularly; four, Tick Tock Tales Coo Coo Comics 
often; and five, sometimes. These averages are Fairy Tale Parade Uncle Remus and his | 
distinctly higher than those found for white Our Gang Tales of Br’er Rabbit | 
children in the middle grades. The writers be- Ribtickler Popeye 
lieve that one step in the solution of the prob- Buzzy Raggedy Ann and Andy | 
lem is the provision of good books which are Oswald the Rabbit Krazy Komics 
rich in the elements of action, surprise, ad- Funny Stuff Santa Claus Funnies 
venture, and excitement. Izzy and Dizzy Looney Tunes 

Witty, Smith, and Coomer (80), after A Ride to Animal Terry Toons 
studying the interests in Comic magazines on Town Felix, the Cat 
the part of 224 seventh and eighth grade chil- Dagwood New Funnies 
dren, concluded that reading the comics rep- Mickey Mouse Happy Comics 
resents a general interest, which in grades IV Jiggs Animal Comics 
to VIII is relatively uninfluenced by differences Bringing Up Father Goofy Comics 
in age or grade, Sex, oF locality. They suggest Super-Thrilling 
that the solution is to be found, not in suppres- 
sion, but in surrounding children with a variety 
of good literary sources which are rich in the 
elements of action, surprise, adventure, and ex- 


Whiz-Comics Captain Marvel 
Terry and the Pirates Slam Bang 
Captain Midnight Sky Man 
Superman Flash 


) ; ; ; ¢ The Green Hornet Tom Mix 
Of particular interest is the conclusion o Dick Tracy Rodeo Ryan 


Witty (81) after a study of 2500 pupils in Jack Armstrong Buster Brown Comic 
grades IV to VI, that there is little difference in 7. tone Ranger Book 
the amount and character of the general reading Sky King Andy Panda 


citement. 


of those who read Comics extensively and those p.i. Comics Red Ryder 
who seldom read them. 


Action Comics Kerry Drake 


Undesirable 
Nyoka — The Jungle Red Dragon 
Girl Blue Bolt Dare Devil 
Land of the Lost Bat Man 
Suzie Wonder Comics 
Famous Crimes Buck Rogers 
Nature of Content in a Sampling of Fight Comics Ourlews 
Comic Magazines 
Informational 
True Comics Real Life Comics Following the principle advanced by Witty 
Hop Harrigan Picture Stories of the and others, the Children’s Books Committee of 


Contact ( Aviation ) Bible ‘Magazine Committee of the Madison Public 
Classic Comics Calling All Girls Schools, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 


Members of the magazine committee of the 
Madison, Wis., schools evaluated a sampling of 
Comic magazines. After listing the advantages 
and disadvantages of the Comic magazines, they 
classified a number of them according to the 
nature of the contents. Their list follows: 


Sensation Comics 
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the Madison (Wis.) Public Schools published 
a 1948-9 booklist entitled Fun for All and All 
for Fun: Books for “Comics Fans.” The list is 
annotated and classified by age groups. 

The studies that have been reported in gen- 
eral indicate that Comic books do not retard 
growth in reading ability or contribute to per- 
sonality maladjustment, and that there is little 
difference in the amount and character of the 
general reading done by those who read Comics 
extensively and those who do not read them at 
all. These studies do not, however, reveal what 
effect the stereotypes and assumptions present 
in the narratives of the Comics magazines, have 
upon the attitudes of children. It would seem to 
be desirable not only to supply children and 
young people with excellent reading materials 
capable of competing with the Comics, but to 
make the Comics the subject of critical analysis 
and evaluation in class particularly from the 
point of view of their characterizations of hu- 
man beings. 


The fact that such critical analysis can be 
carried on successfully in the intermediate 
grades is suggested by Denecke (82), who 
conducted a discussion of Comics magazines 
with her fifth grade class. Children brought 
their Comic magazines to class and classified 
them as “good” and “bad.” They exchanged 
the “good” magazines, using them as material 
for oral reports. Brief programs were presented 
to other grades and copies of the magazines ex- 
hibited. By these means a demand for better 
Comic magazines was created. 


General Conclusions 

1. The mass circulation magazines are in- 
creasingly controlled by a limited number of 
publishing interests, and should therefore be 
abundantly supplemented by limited circulation 
magazines, in order that boys and girls may 
become familiar with a variety of viewpoints 
on current affairs. 


2. The reading of magazines is popular at 
all age levels. 
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3. Sex differences in reading interests in 
the field of magazines begin to appear at the 
intermediate grade level. Boys tend to show 
greater interest in current events, and apparent- 
ly exercise greater independence in the selec- 
tion and reading of magazines. At the high 
school level, Reader's Digest, Life, and Ameri- 
can Magazine are preferred by both boys and 
girls, but girls show strong interest in women’s 
magazines while boys tend to show greater 
variety in their tastes in magazines. 


4. Bright children read more and better 
magazines than slow learners do. 


5. Children of limited reading ability can 
be taught to become genuinely interested in 
magazines which are educationally acceptable. 


6. While a growing number of children 
exhibit interest in such periodicals as My Week- 
ly Reader, Current Events, Jack and Jill, Story 
Parade, Children’s Activities, and Jr. Language 
and Arts, these magazines enjoy a much smaller 
circulation than those of others not so highly 
recommended. 


7. Estimates as to the number of magazines 
read regularly by high school youth vary from 
two to four. The average weekly time devoted 
to magazine reading (other than comics) by 
high school students appears to exceed two 
hours. 


8. Students are interested primarily in the 
themes of adventure, humor, and love, and the 
theme is of greater significance than the 
medium. .radio, motion picture, or the printed 
page. Other themes of interest are mechanics 
in the case of boys, and society and fashions 
in the case of girls. 


9. Young people's interests in magazines 
are determined in large part by the accessibility 
of magazines. 


10. High school youngsters depend much 
more heavily upon the radio and newspaper 
than on the newsmagazine for their knowledge 
of current events. 
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11. Elementary schools generally make little 
effort to guide the magazine reading of boys 
and girls, although excellent children’s maga- 
zines are found in many elementary school li- 
braries. Some schools, such as the Madison 
Public Schools and Long Island City High 
School (under the direction of Dr. Joseph P. 
Mersand, chairman of the English Depart- 
ment), and numerous others, are conducting 
systematic instruction in the reading of maga- 
zines. 

12. One of the obstacles to the development 
of keen reading interests in magazines is the 
difficulty of the vocabulary and the remoteness 
of the subject matter from the experience of 
children and youth. 

13. No single magazine is suitable for ex- 
clusive use because of the editorial bias present 
in all magazines within the comprehension 
range of pupils. 

14. When magazines are made available in 
quantity to children and youth, and when leisure 
is provided for their use, genuine interests in 
good magazines can ‘be developed. 

15. A variety of class activities have been 
successfully employed in improving the range 
and quality of young people’s magazine reading. 

16. Comic magazines are widely read by 
both children and adults. 

17. Comic magazines vary widely in educa- 
tional acceptability. 

18. Comic magazines apparently have little 
effect upon behavior, personality development, 
or reading ability. 

19. The reading of comic magazines tends 
to decline in the early high school years. 

20. Good books and magazines can com- 
pete successfully with comic magazines when 
children and youth have easy access to a great 
variety of reading materials. 
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National Council of Teachers 


of English 


The 1949 annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English was held 
at Buffalo, New York, November 24-26, in the 
Hotel Statler. 


On Monday, November 21, three days in 
advance of even the Board of Directors’ meet- 
ing, committees of the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum met to take stock and plan for 
the completion of their work. The Commission 
proper met on Tuesday morning and Wednes- 
day afternoon, criticizing first drafts of portions 
of the overview which will constitute volume 
one of the Commission’s report and also plans 
of the horizontal committees for the three spe- 
cific volumes to follow which will deal respec- 
tively with elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. At this time it was decided that a fifth 
volume will be needed to discuss the preparation 
of teachers. Some of the committees worked al- 
most continuously from Monday morning until 
Thursday evening. — 


The Executive Committee of 1949 met 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, Wednesday 
morning and evening, to wind up the business 
of the year and leave Council machinery in 
good order for the new administration. 


The Board of Directors continued the plan 
of morning and afternoon sessions on Thanks- 
giving Day, but this time it did not thereby 
escape the necessity of a late night session after 
the Annual Dinner on Friday. Attendance at 
the three sessions ran from 100 to 120. 


Much of the time of the Board was spent 
in discussion of the location of Council conven- 
tions to insure all Council members against dis- 
crimination by the convention hotels. The moti- 
vating force was an item in President Sheridan’s 
report of the actions of the Executive Com- 


mittee. It had decided that in view of the Min- 
neapolis Resolution”! passed in 1945 it could 
not accept an enthusiastic invitation from a 
city where the hotels would treat all members 
exactly alike in meeting and dining rooms but 
not in the assignment of lodgings. The first 
round wound up with reaffirmation, by vote of 
three or four to one, of the Minneapolis Res- 
olution. Later a member declared that the real 
question was whether the Minneapolis Resolu- 
tion had been correctly interpreted. After fur- 
ther debate, the Board voted that “any city be 
considered for the convention only if its first- 
class hotels open to all Council members are 
numerous enough to house us all adequately.” 
Four motions aimed at further action concern- 
ing racial discrimination were made at the third 
session late Friday evening, but they were too 
complicated to be clearly explained here; only 
one, with a guarding amendment, was passed. 
son a life membership in recognition of his 


When Harold A. Anderson had presented 
his terminal report as Director of Public Rela- 
lations and indicated that this time he could 
not consider any reappointment, President 
Sheridan presented an Executive Committee rec- 


*WHEREAS, we the members of the Com- 
mittee on Intercultural Relations believe that 
no individual should be denied his civil rights 
because of race or religion; and WHEREAS, 
we believe that no member of the National 
Council of Teachers of English should be 
denied any privileges of the Council because of 
race or religion; BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Board of Directors of the National Council 
of Teachers of English request the Executive 
Committee to hold annual meetings of the 
Council only in those cities in which hotels, 
particularly the headquarters hotel, accord mem- 
bers of the Council rooms and dining room 
service regardless of race or religion. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


ommendation that the Board vote Mr. Ander- 
devoted and effective service during the last 
seven years. Members of the Board first ap- 
plauded and then rose spontaneously. This Presi- 
dent Sheridan interpreted as acceptance of the 
recommendation. Later upon motion of Milton 
L. Zisowitz the Board voted to establish an 
annual award for service in the field of English 
to be known as the W. Wilbur Hatfield Award. 


The Annual Business Meeting (all members 
of the Council) had been set for four o'clock 
Thanksgiving Day, so that the Board had to 
adjourn at that time. Most Directors did not 
leave their seats as the Board and its audience 
became the Annual Business Meeting. First it 
accepted a minor change in the constitutional 
provision for the Nominating Committee. Then 
it defeated a motion to accept the principle in- 
volved in a series of proposed amendments to 
the constitution which would have abolished 
the Annual Business Meeting and transferred 
its functions to the Board of Directors. There 
being no further business, the Annual Business 
Meeting adjourned and the Board was again 
called into session. 


Officers for 1950 elected by the Board were 
those proposed by the Nominating Committee, 
whose report was published in the May issues 
of all the official organs of the Council: Presi- 
dent, Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis; First Vice-President, Paul Farmer, 
Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta; Second 
Vice-President, Edna L. Sterling, Language Arts, 
Seattle Public Schools; Secretary-Treasurer, W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, 211 West 68th Street, Chi- 
cago 21. These officers, with Past Presidents 
Thomas C. Pollock and Marion C. Sheridan, 
and Section Chairmen Hannah M. Lindahl 
(Elementary), Hardy R. Finch (High School), 
and Margaret M. Bryant (College), constitute 
the Executive Commitee for 1950. 


Ten persons were nominated by informal 
ballot for the Nominating Committee to serve 
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in 1950, proposing by February 1 officers to be 
voted upon next Thanksgiving and to serve, 
if elected, in 1951. By a second ballot five of 
the ten were elected to serve on the committee: 
Luella B. Cook, chairman; Robert C. Pooley, 
C. C. Fries, Thomas C. Pollock, and Dora V. 
Smith. 


Past president Thomas Clark Pollock spoke 
the following invocation at the Annual Lunch- 
eon of the National Council, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 26, 1949: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for bringing us 
once again to the time of our Annual Luncheon. 
We thank Thee for the bread we are about to 
break together. We thank Thee for our preser- 
vation and strength, as we remember those 
who are no longer with us. 


We are of various families, and we approach 
Thy truth in various ways: We ask Thy bless- 
ing on all our work, and on the work of our 
Council. Guide and strengthen us and our of- 
ficers. Guide and strengthen our country and 
our world. Hasten the day, we beseech Thee, 
when the members of this Council may meet 
and work together anywhere in peace and 
friendship. 


O Lord of laughter and of love, of mercy 
and of truth, we thank Thee that we are per- 
mitted to be teachers, and we ask Thee to guide 
us as we guide others, and to help us grow in 
Knowledge and wisdom as we attempt to help 
others. 


O Lord, strengthen those things which unite 
us, and weaken those things which divide. 
AMEN. 


Miss Naomi Chase, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for the Elementary Section, 
presents the following slate for members of 
the Section Committee and representatives of 
the Section on the Board of Directors: 

For Members of Section Committtee 
(Two to be elected) 


Mildred A. Dawson, M. J. M. School, 


Kingston, New York 
(Continued on Page 137) 








Look and Listen 


Edited by LILLIAN NOVONTNY’* 


Radio and Television 

Reactions of 4,000 junior high school stu- 
dents to a screening of CBS-TV's “United Na- 
tions in Action” in November at the Fabian 
Fox Theatre in Brooklyn were relayed, via tape 
recordings, by Edward R. Murrow on his regu- 
lar “Edward R. Murrow with the News” broad- 
cast on CBS (CBS, 7:45-8:00 PM, EST, Mon- 
day through Friday). 


Groups of pupils selected at random from 
the audience were interview by a special 
tape?recording team, Lee Bland, CBS Assistant 
Director of Special Events, and John Aaron. 
Their comments provided an interesting and 
educational cross-section of whatgoes on in the 
minds of school children on crucial questions 
of world peace. 

Mr. Murrow introduced his recorded guests 
as follows: 


“Their teachers told them they were watch- 
ing history in the making. The students were 
not exactly fascinated. They booed Vishinsky 
and applauded the American deegates — a 
sort of cowboys and Indians reaction. They 
were bored by the long speeches, but seemed 
to think my old friend Larry Lesoeur, who 
was handling the telecast from the U. N., was 
wonderful. There he was with a microphone, 
wearing headphones, a big clock behind him 
— sort of a Buck Rogers character, if one can 
so characterize a distinguished diplomatic cor- 
respondent. We went right to the source for 
our reaction to this first experiment in mass 
education by television, and recorded for you 
the unrehearsed comments of some of the 
students.” 


He summed up the children’s comments by 
saying: 

“Of course, the U.N. is trying to chart a 
future course for all of us. The four thousand 


students in that theatre in Brooklyn may not 
have gotten much out of today’s experience, but | 
I think we did. Those recorded voices you have 
heard reflect the eagerness of those 14-year-olds 
to learn, their awareness of the importance of/ 
what is happening, and their feeling that they| 
are not being properly briefed on current 
events. The comments of these students were 
about as intelligent and penetrating as anything 
heard at Lake Success today. So far as the del-| 
egates to the U.N. are concerned, they now have} 
it on the authority of the Brooklyn boy that} 
those who, in his words, ‘go to sleep already, | 
aren't going to impress anybody very much. And] 
the educators who staged the experiment have 
presumably learned that television, like radio, | 
is a supplementary medium in the field of 
education.” 
Films 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois), in their new 
16mm. sound motion picture, Gas for Home 
and Industry, has brought interestingly to life a 
subject that is too often just taken for granted. 
According to C. Scott Fletcher, president of the 
educational film producers, the film is the sec- 
ond in a series on World Energy resources, a 
subject of interest to adult audiences as well as 
the schools. 


The collaborator was Wilbut L. Beauchamp, 
Ph. D., Associate Professor of Science Educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago, who is co- 
author of numerous science textbooks. Dr. 
Beauchamp has previously collaborated on four 
other EBF science films. 


The new film is available for purchase or 
rental from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Illinois. Its purchase price is $63. and 
‘Miss Novotny is principal of the Oriole Park 


School, Chicago, and a member of the Council's 
Committee on Radio. 
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it may be rented at $4.00 for from one to three 
days’ use at any one of EBF’s six rental libraries 
in Chicago, New York, Dallas, Pasadena, Bos- 


) ton, and Atlanta. 


Filmstrips 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 


) Street, New York City 17, has announced the 


following releases: 


Children of America, designed for use ‘n 
elementary and junior high schools, provides 


} background and enrichment for history classes, 
as well as for the language arts. Each of them 


is an original dramatic story of a boy or girl 


») who lived during an important period of early 


American history, bringing in important per- 
sonages and reflecting the life and customs 


an of those times. Extreme care has been taken to 
f 


make each filmstrip authentic in event and de- 


) tail. The filmstrips are done in original art 
, work and are printed on Ansco color film. The 
| titles which comprise Set No. 1 of this series 


are as follows: An Indian Adventure (45 
frames), Washington Invaded (43 frames). 


| Silver Spurs in California (48 frames), Lost in 
Penn's Woods (44 frames), The Boston Tea 


Party (44 frames), and The Last Delegate (45 
frames). Twelve additional ttitles in this ser- 
ies will be released at an early date. The film- 
strips can be purchased at $30.00 per set of six 
titles. 


Pictorial Events, Classroom Reels, 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 17, offers an extensive 
listing of filmstrips, each reel costing $2.50 
with a Teacher's Guide. A descriptive catalog 
may be obtained upon request. A listing of titles 
follows: 

American History Series 
. Christopher Columbus 
. The Pilgrims & Puritan Life 
. Early Dutch Settlement in New York 
. Northwest Passage 
. Allegheny Uprising 
. Pre-Revolutionary Days & Daniel Boone 
. Colonial Virginia 


SAU &® YD 





8. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
at. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
37a. 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
=~ 
80. 
81. 
82. 


83. 
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The Revolutionary Period & George 
Washington 

Declaration of Independence 

Drums Along the Mohawk 

The Constitution of the United States 
The Bill of Rights 

The American Flag 

Louisiana Purchase 

Star Spangled Banner 

Little Old New York 

Old Ironsides 

Andrew Jackson 

The Monroe Doctrine 

Independence & Annexation of Texas 
Building America with Kit Carson 
The Westward Migration 

Building America with Brigham Young 
The Grim Period of Slavery 

Young Mr. Lincoln 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois 

Lincoln in the White House 

Wells Fargo 

General Custer 

Western Union 

The Iron Horse 

Alexander Graham’ Bell 

Young Tom Edison 

Edison the Man 

Woodrow Wilson (2 reels) 
American Heroism (Sergeant York) 
Our Government 

United States Coast Guard 

World History 

The Last Days of Pompeii 

Mighty Rome in the Days of Caesar 
Age of Feudalism 

Victoria the Great 

Czarist Russia and Russia Today 
The Ten Commandments 

Samson and Delilah 

Juarez - History of Mexico 

Henry the Eighth 

A dispatch from Reuters — 


Story of Journalism 
Young Mr. Pitt 





84. 
85. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 


38. 
39. 
40. 


4l. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


Lord Nelson 
The Great Commandment 


Science and Biography 

The Magic Bullet 

Emil Zola 

Story of Louis Pasteur 

The Great Franz Schubert 
Radium and Madame Curie 


Literature and Drama 
David Copperfield 
Disney's Fantasia 
Ichabod - Washington Irving's 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Mr. Toad - Kenneth Graham's 
Wind in the Willows 
Cinderella 
Prisoner of Shark Island 
Les Miserables 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Heidi 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream 
Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew 
Shakespeare’s Macheth 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
Scarlet Pimpernel 
Uncle Tom's Cabin 
The Last of the Mohicans 
The Man in the Iron Mask 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
The Count of Monte Cristo 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Kidnapped 
Alice in Wonderland 
Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde 
Robin Hood 
Charge of the Light Brigade 
Treasure Island 
The Mark of Zorro 
Pinocchio 
Adeventures of Tom Sawyer 
Gulliver's Travels 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


70. Thief of Bagdad 

71. Kipling’s Jungle Book 
A Christmas Carol 

72. Scrooge - Dickens’ 


Exploration and Geography 


86. Adventures of Marco Polo 
87. Stanley and Livingstone 
88. The Story of Eskimos 

89. Holland 

90. Switzerland 

91. Sweden Today 

92. Life of Navajo Indians 


Latin American Neighbors 


93. Bolivia 

94. Story of Chile 
95. Ecuador 

96. Panama 

97. Mexico 

98. Peru 

99. Brazil - 3 reels 


Columbia Records Inc., has completed pro- 
duction of “I Can Hear It Now,” Volume II, 
with the famed reporter Edward R. Murrow as 
narrator. This release covers the 1945-1949 
period in world history and will be issued sim- 
ultaneously on one long-playing microgroove 
record (ML 4261) and in an album of five 
conventional twelve-inch records (MM - 881) 

Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc. 42244 
W. 46th Street, New York City 19, has an- 
nounced the avilability of the following re- 


Recordings 


cordings: 


Songs for small people: 


Sing Me to Sleep - Songs by Marty ... 1l 
songs an 2 unbreakable 10-inch records 


Stories for middle-sized people (ages 8-12 


years ) : 


. ages 2-8 Price $3.25 tax and 
mailing included. 


Copper-toed Boots 
Bayou Suzette 
Captain Kidd’s Cow 
Trap-lines North 
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Forest Patrol 

Homer Price 

Mischief in Fez 
Strawberry Girl 

On the Dark of the Moon 
Gift of the Forest 
Downright Dencey 

Miss Hickory 


Each of these book dramatizations is recorded 
at 78 r.p.m. on 2-12-inch vinylite records. 
Price, $5.00 a title plus postage. 


Two Long-playing records for everybody's plea- 


| sure: 
» Piano interpretation and comment—Bach 


~ 





Schumann 
Moussorgsky—Price $4.85 


Grieg 


An hour of selections from The Gospels rever- 
ently recorded from the King James version. 
Price $4.85 

Consumer Reports, November 1949, (38 
East Ist Street New York 3) contains a selec- 
tion and review of releases in children’s re- 
cordings which should be helpful in making 
selections. See pages 531-533. 


The Gramophone Shop, Inc., 18 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, New York in its Record 
Supplement for December, 1949, lists available 
recordings under the following headings: 
Poetry, Shakespeare, Drama, World Events, 


-| Children’s Records. See pages 26-29. 


According to the FREC Service Bulletin, 
the AER has issued in mimeograph form a 
Catalog of Appraisals of Recordings for School 
Use, which is a compilation of the appraisals 
which were made last year by the special AER 
Recordings Evaluation Committee and pub- 
lished as monthly features in the AER Journal. 
Patterned after the Catalog issued originally 
by the Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project 
at Ohio State University by J. Robert Miles, 
under the direction of Dr. I. Keith Tyler, the 
appraisals have been made by local committees 
of classroom teachers and their students. The 
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purpose is to supply teachers with detailed in- 
formation concerning the availability of re- 
corded materials as well as suggestions for their 
use based on the practical application of them 
by other teachers. Nearly one hundred recorded 
programs are included in the Catalog. AER 
members may obtain copies for 50 cents each. 
Non-members may purchase them through AER 
headquarters, 228 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
for $1.00. 
General 

If you are interested in purchasing a new 
tape recorder, you will want to see the review 
of new equipment made by William J. Temple, 
Brooklyn College, and published in Scholastic, 
Teacher Edition, for November 1949, page 
13-T. This includes desk or portable models 
selling under $1,000 and those selling for more 
than $1,000. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, 
published by the Curriculum Laboratory, Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, 
Tennessee, 1948. 175 pp. 25c. Entries are classi- 
fied by subject, and the sources from which 
they may be obtained are listed. 


Index of Free Teaching Aids, Brose Phillips. 
Free Teaching Aids Company, 1101 S. Feazel 
Street, Harrisburg, Illinois, 1948. 145 pp. $3.00. 
Entries are listed by subject with the address 
from which they may be obtained. Pictures, 
maps, pamphlets, exhibits, bulletins and films 
are included. Various subject fields and levels 
of instruction are listed. 


Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials, Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. This volume includes a 
table of contents, giving the broad general out- 
line of the guide, full information on each item 
by areas, teacher resource material, title index 
and source index. This guide is completely re- 
vised each year to keep abreast of the constant 
advances made in the quality and quantity of 
free education materials. Pp. 208. $4.50. 


The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS' 


The National Conference on Research in 
English will hold its 1950 annual convention at 
Atlantic City on February 26 and 28. 


The first meeting of the Conference will 
be a breakfast on Sunday, February 26, in the 
Surf Room of the Ambassador Hotel, at 9 a. m. 
This meeting will last most of the morning. At 
that time, members of the Conference are in- 
vited to make brief reports on their most re- 
cent research. The annual business meeting will 
also be held then. It is hoped that at the same 
meeting future research bulletins can be 
planned. The price of this breakfast is $1.25 
(tip included). 


The second meeting will be a luncheon on 
Tuesday, February 28, in the Venetian Room at 
the Ambassador Hotel. The price is $2.75 (tip 
included). This meeting is open to anyone who 
wishes to attend. Substantial papers on research 
in English will be presented by leaders in our 
field. 


Reservations should be made with the secre- 
tary, Dr. Gertrude Whipple, 467 W. Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. Tickets may be picked up 
at the ticket sales desk at the registration head- 
quarters in the auditorium in Atlantic City. If 
hotel accommodations are desired, they may be 
secured by writing to: Housing Bureau, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Good books always make good gifts for 
children, Acting Security Administrator John 
L. Thurston said in announcing a new edition of 
For the Children’s Bookshelf, a Booklist for 
Parents, published by the Children’s Bureau. 


“The perennial problem many parents, 
aunts, uncles, and friends have to face is the 


selection of the right book to give Johnny or 
Mary,” Mr. Thurston said. “This booklet will 
be especially helpful in making the right se- 
lection. Some 500 separate titles are listed 
under a variety of classifications, such as stories 
for boys at different ages, books on animals and 
nature, song books, picture books for the very 
young, books about people and places, and 
books for reading aloud.” 


“Good books can contribute in the de- 
velopment of a child. First of all, books are fun; 
they can extend the horizons of his imagination 
which is always satisfying. A child introduced 
to good books at an early age is likely to de- 
velop a real interest in reading, a great help 
later in school and something that will give 
him enjoyment throughout his life. When a 
child has developed an interest in reading he 
will find life more rewarding since he can find 
out in books the answers to so many questions 
that he is not apt to find elsewhere.” 


Copies of For the Children’s Bookshelf may 
be purchased at 15 cents each from the Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


x 


The Fourteenth Children’s Spring Book 
Festival will be celebrated the second week in 
May. The Festival, sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune, features a contest with cash 
awards to each of three books regarded as the 
best published during the spring season for boys 


Honor Books will be selected. 


Bookstores, libraries, and schools all over 
the country are asked to display books for chil- 


tion at the University of Illinois. 
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SPONSORED BY THE 
NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


dren during the week May 8-13. As a focal 
point for exhibits the Herald Tribune will 
supply four color posters such as this one by 
Barbara Cooney, to be distributed in May, with- 
out charge. Send request to Carolyn Coggins, 
New York Herald Tribune, Room 405, 230 
West 41 Street, New York 18. 


The Prize Winning and Honor Books will 
be revealed in the Sunday Book Review, May 7, 
along with reviews of the books. 


& 


The Junior Literary Guild selections for the 
month of February, 1950 are: For boys and 
girls 6, 7, and 8 years of age: Schoolhouse in 
the Woods, by Rebecca Caudill. The John C. 
Winston Co., $2.00; for boys and girls 9, 10, 
and 11 years of age: The Door in the Wall, by 
[Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday & Company, 
$2.50; for older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 
‘lTurn in the Road, by Marguerite Dickson. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, $2.50; for older boys, 
12 to 16 years of age: Hank of Lost Nugget 
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Creek, by H. R. Langdale. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., $2.50. 


The University of Oregon Instructional 
Materials Laboratory has announced the re- 
establishment of its Curriculum Bulletin series 
with the release of these five new numbers of 
interest to teachers of Language Arts: 


No. 57 Instructional Aids to Learning. 47p. 
50c (A list of bibliographies and 
sources of audio-visual aids as of 
July, 1949.) 

Free and Inexpenswwe Teaching Ma- 
terials. 22p. 25c (A list of 200 
firms and agencies that distribute 
free and inexpensive educational 
materials of value in most subject 
areas. ) 

Education for Paradise Valley. 71p. 
50c (An “ideal” plan for an educa- 
tional program, prepared by a class 
of experienced teachers and admini- 
strators. ) 


Curriculum Foundations for Para- 
dise Valley. 49p. 40c (An analysis 
of basic factors—sociological, philo- 
sophical and psychological—to be 
considered in planning a modern 
curriculum. ) 

Curriculum Plan for Utopian 
Schools. 53p. 45c (Another “ideal” 
plan with special emphasis on the 
curriculum and its organization.) 


Some early numbers of the Curriculum 
Bulletin of interest to teachers of the Language 
Arts also are available. Inquiries should be 
directed to Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
School of Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

& 


The December issue of Childhood Education 
discusses “Using What We Know About Chil- 
dren in Teaching Reading.” Topics include: 
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Do Children Learn to Read? When Will We 
Do As Well As We Know? How Do We 
Know When Children Are Ready to Read? 
Play Therapy—A Way of Understanding and 
Helping “Reading Problems”; Reading With 
Six-Year Olds; Shall Beginning Reading Be 
Delayed? and, A Scale for Evaluating Comic 
Books. 
x 


A New Annotated Reading Guide for Chil- 
dren with Partial Vision, a bibliography listing 
printed materials for the use of students having 
visual difficulties, has been compiled by Miss 
Lorraine Galisdorfer, a teacher of partially see- 
ing children in the public schools of Kenmore, 
N. Y. Price, $1.00. Copies may be secured from 
the compiler at the Charles Lindbergh School, 
Kenmore 17. 

b 


To puzzled, worried parents and teachers 
who feel that the old disciplinary methods don’t 
work but who thtink that the modern way is 
“no discipline at all,” Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch 
explains how we can fashion discipline to fit 
the child and suit ourselves, making it a crea- 
tive undertaking instead of a mechanical thing. 
In the Public Affairs Pamphlet, How to Dis- 
cipline Your Children, Dr. Baruch does not 
give specific remedies for specific problems 
but outlines some useful principles that hold 
good “whether a child is two or teen-age.” The 
essential fact that every parent must know, the 
author states, is that “bad feelings cause bad 
actions.” 


“The best way to give a child of any age 
enough loving is really to love him.” And really 
loving a child, Dr. Baruch explains, means 
having good feeling inside ourselves about him 
—means learning to know him as an individual, 
for the child needs most to count on our un- 
derstanding his “bad” feelings as well as his 
good ones. 


“Watching and listening and finding out 
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what he really is like” will also help us, the} 
pamphlet points out, to give him the feeling} 





uS! 


that he is a capable individual, for it will pre-} ~ 


vent us from expecting accomplishments beyond | 


his years and keep us from overloading him } 
mi 
i 


with countless requests. 


How to Discipline Your Children, by} 
Dorothy W. Baruch, is No. 154 in the series | 
issued by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc, 
a nonprofit educational organization at 22) 
East 38 Street, New York 16. 


bs 


Three articles of particular interest to ele-} 
mentary educators appear in the October, 1949 
Educational Leadership: “The Child in Today's} 
Culture,” by John Gillin, discusses, from the 
view of the anthropologist, the role of the child 
in American society. Professor Gillin points 
out the societal complexities that the child faces 
in growing up and the demands which are 
placed on him. The need for research on our 
own culture and its various sub-cultures is care- 
fully drawn. 


Seven vital issues in curriculum revision are 
discussed by Henry J. Orto in his article “Cur- 
riculum Issues in Elementary education.” These 
issues include: a reorganization which will con- 
sider educational needs in society today; a con- 
sideration of the purposes of education viewing 
them as directional goals and not prescriptions 
of minimum essentials; a realistic approach to 
individual differences which will meet the 
abilities, maturation levels and educational po- 
tential of the child in our schools; a re-thinking 
of the organization for instruction (“depart- 
mentalization stymies revision”); functionaliz- 
ing the curriculum; and, the use of the school 
as a laboratory to develop social citizenship 
and character education. 


Labelling the present elementary curriculum 
as “introverted,” Dr. Roma Gans of Columbia, 
in “And Gladly Teach,” writes that for too long 
the school has neglected the community, no 
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the} 
fused its resources, and now truly we have 


ischooling.” To help them carry out their re- 
"a sponsibilities in meeting the needs of children 


1 teachers need the aid of specialists in the com- 
1 P ° ee 
munity—those in health, welfare, and medicine. 


| x 
b i 

oT | The Bill of Rights, and the Oath of Allegi- 
Inc, ance to the United States made by George 

Washington at Valley Forge in 1778 are among 
i the famous documents of the American heritage 
'which are now available for sale, in facsimile, 
to schools, libraries, and the public. A list of the 


ele-} documents, with prices, may be obtained from 


9)? 


—- | 


949 the Exhibits and Information Officer, National 
lay’s} Archives Building, Washington 25. 

the 
hild * : 
ati Stating that “protection against subversive 
bal influences can best be achieved by ... vigorous 


teaching rather than by negative methods or 
repressive censorship,” the Board of Education 
of Scarsdale, N. Y. recently turned down a pro- 
posal to allow a self-appointed censorship com- 
mittee to function in connection with the school 
library and textbooks. In its statement the 
Board urged that Scarsdale’s young people be 


are 
our 
care- 


1 are 
‘Cur- 


hese encouraged to think and judge for themselves. 
con- 
cont A letter to the NEA Journal from eighth- 
wing 


grader Shirley Dyer of Alabama City, Ala., 
who wants tto be a teacher, asking for informa- 
tion about the profession, reminds us that many 
teachers may be “put on the spot” by admiring 
 fyoungsters in their classes. Just in case, we are 
aking teprinting the Journal's choices: As a Career 
P&T (Office of Education pamphlet); The Tenth 
naliz- Generation; Shall I Become a Teacher? In 
choo! Praise of Teaching; and, FTA at Work in High 
ashiP F s-hools (Personal Growth Leaflets). 


x 


USA: Measure of a Nation, edited by 
Thomas R. Carskadon and Rudolf Modley 
(Macmillan), a condensation of the 812-page 
volume America’s Needs and Resources, pte- 


tions 
ch to 
- th 


fo 


sulum 
mbia, 
> long 
r, not 
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pared by J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, 
has been released by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. This 101-page booklet is recommended 
to core teachers, or those concerned with the 
social studies. The large print, elementary lan- 
guage and concepts, and the easily-read graphs 
and caricatures on almost every page make the 
booklet a valuable reference to students wishing 
to gain information about this country’s wealth, 
debts, resources, and needs, in the present and 
in projected 1960. (Write to the Fund at 330 
West 42 St., New York 18). 


& 


To those interested in reading about lan- 
guage and to others who desire a store of 
anecdotes about language to serve as motivation 
for their students who are learning to use lan- 
guage, we recommend Word Study. This 
pamphlet publishes short articles and letters— 
some technical—by scholars of language 
throughout the country, with additional ma- 
terial supplied by the editor, Max J. Herzberg. 
Frankly an advertising medium of the G. C. 
Merriam Company, the eight-page periodical is 
free to teachers of English. Send inquiries, 
giving teaching connection, to the Company at 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

& 


“Education, Dynamic of Democracy” will be 
the theme of the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
in Atlantic City, February 25-March 2. Pressing 
school problems will be discussed in more than 
60 conference groups, with problems of smaller 
school systems coming in for special attention, 
at the convention. The general program will 
include as speakers Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Branch Rickey, and Senators Margaret Chase 
Smith and Wayne Morse. An exhibit of mod- 
ern educational books, equipment, and supplies 
is being planned as part of the convention. 


A Portfolio of Teaching Techniques, a 60- 
minute in-service refresher course “to invigor- 
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ate teaching in the Nation's classrooms,” has 
been released by the publisher of the Educator's 
Washington Dispatch. The Portfolio includes 
descriptions of role-playing in the classroom 
and the uses of group dynamics—applied suc- 
cessfully in industry and more recently in edu- 
cation. A Letter to Teachers based on the 
opinions of 10 American educators concerning 
the teaching job, A Checklist for Better Teach- 
ing, suggestions for creating an atmosphere in 
which teachers can teach and children can 
learn better, suggestions on organizing a class- 
room of 30 pupils or more for effective learn- 
ing, and ways in which teachers can apply 
sociodrama for passing on basic facts, refine 
skills, and establish attitudes are included in the 
Portfolio. 


Contributors to the Portfolio include: J. 
Murray Lee, Dean, School of Education, State 
College of Education, Pullman Washington; 
Dorris May Lee, co-author of The Child and 
His Curriculum; Herbert A. Thelen, University 


of Chicago; Mildred Fenner, N. E. A. 


Copies of the Portfolio (36p.) are available 
at 75c each from the Educator's Washington 
Dispatch, 501 Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington 6. 

Pi Lambda Theta, National Association for 
Women in Education, has announced that it 
will grant two awards of $400 each this year for 
significant studies on “Professional Problems of 
Women,” either in education or in some other 
field. Requests for information should be ad- 
dressed to Alice H. Hayden, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5. 
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Latest publication in the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Parent-Teacher Series f 


booklets to be released is Getting Along im the 
Family, prepared by Ruth Allcott. Designed for 
both parents and teachers, the pamphlet is 
written in clear, direct language on a problem | 
facing all who deal with children and youth. In 
the words of the author: “This booklet will de- 
scribe the ways in which some people have built 
up those elements we all want in our family life. 
It will not say that these are the only ways— 
no two families are alike—but it will say that 
such ways have worked for some people and 
that perhaps they will work for others. It will 
tell about real people, but it will not use their 
real names.” 
x 


Two recent additions to the Life Adjust- 
ment Series, published by Science Research 
Associates (228 So. Wabash, Chicago 4), are 
Money and Y ou, by J. K. Lasser and S. F. Porter, 
and Growing Up Socially, by Ellis Weitzman. 

Money and Y ou discusses, in language com- 
prehensible to the advanced middle grades, the 
source of money, budgets, how to spend money 
wisely, points to remember in saving, and the 
importance of habit in money management. 

Growing Up Socially discusses the import- 
ance of social maturity, how to estimate one’s 
social maturity, and the social world in which 
we live. 


Both pamphlets are accompanied by an In- 
structor’s Guide to assist the teacher or group 
leader in their work with young people on these 
particular problems. 













9. Narrative 

“The Boy and His 

Stomach” 

10. Narrative 

“Rabbit School,” mari- 
onette show 
Characters: Peter 
Rabbit, Mrs. Peter 
Rabbit, Peter 
Rabbit II, Peter 
Rabbit III, Moth- 
er Goose, Ginger- 
bread Boy, Red 
Riding Hood 
Songs: Adapta- 
tions to tune of 
“Home On The 
Range” 










(1) 









(2) 














Madge Gradon, Consultant Elementary Edu- 
cation, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 







Ort- 
ne’s Leland Jacobs, Ohio State University, Co- 
nich} lumbus, Ohio. 






Lillian Oleson, Elementary Education, Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 









CREATIVE EXPRESSION THROUGH PUPPETRY 


(Continued from Page 90) 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


(Continued from Page 127) 


11. Narrative 


Marionette number 
Characters: Span- 
ish Senorita, Span- 
ish Maid 


12. Narrative 
“A Bunch of Golden 
Keys,” reading in un- 
ison by class 


13. Narrative 
Marionette number 


(1) Characters: Danc- 
ing Girl, Clown 

(2) Song: “Heel and 
Toe” 


For Members of the NCTE Board of Directors 
(Two to be elected) 

May Hill Arbuthnot, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Agnella Gunn, Boston University, Boston 
Massachusetts. 

Marian Jenkins, Los Angeles County 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Katharine Koch, Philips School, Mishawaka, 
Indiana. 





[Reviews and annotations in this issue are by 
Celia B. Stendler, Dorothy Hinman, Ralph H. 
Thompson, Kathryn Hodapp, and Elizabeth 
Guilfoile. | 


For the Teacher 
Children’s Experiences Prior to First Grade and 

Success in Beginning Reading. By Millie 

Corinne Almy. Contributions to Education 

No. 954. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. New York: 

Cloth, $2.35. 

The vast amount of research on reading 
readiness is an indication of the tremendous 
importance placed upon reading in our primary 
curriculum. All too much of the reséarch, how- 
ever, has concentrated on minute and isolated 
problems, in many cases unrelated to what we 
know about child growth and development. Dr. 
Almy’s is a fresh approach and one that sees 
reading as a “continuous process of reorganiza- 
tion, in which reaching out for new experience 
is, at least in part, dependent on what has gone 
before.” 


The hypothesis to be tested in Experiences 
and Beginning Reading was, “Learning to read 
in first grade is positively related to the num- 
ber of responses to opportunities for reading 
the child makes prior to first grade entrance. 
The kinds of activities in which the child par- 
ticipates influence his approach to learning to 
read in first grade.” Dr. Almy’s findings, based 
upon parent and child interviews in a public 
school situation, show that there is a positive re- 
lationship between the child’s responses to 
reading opportunities prior to first grade and 
his success in learning to read. Not only such 
pre-school experiences as looking at books and 
magazines, or being read to, contribute to later 
reading success, but also the opportunity to have 
questions answered regarding words, letters, 
numbers on signs, cans, packages, and table 
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games are important in the reading process! 
Reading in the home situation for many chil-} 
‘ig chi 

dren is directly related to the needs and pur- * 
poses of the child; he grows into reading as Ww 


naturally as he learns to talk. fs 


The implications of this study for classroom} wi 
teachers are many. For one, we might question] of 
the attitude of many primary teachers that par-f) Wi 
ents should do nothing about reading before the} ph 
child enters school. Rather, it would seem) 
teachers might help parents to see the kinds off 
pre-school experiences which will contribute) 
to later reading success. On the basis of this re- 
port, teachers might question the worthwhile. 
ness of some of the commercial reading readi-f 
ness materials. Both parents and teachers will si 
find Dr. Almy’s book richly rewarding, nof 5, 
only for the findings sketched here, but for its} 
many insightful comments on reading and child 
development. CBS 
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The Education of The Poetic Spirit. By Marjorie) ™u 
L. Hourd. The New Education Book Club} 4s | 
(International) 1 Park Crescent. London} ten 
W. I. 10s Gd. tem 


Let’s-Read-Together Poems. Selected and Tested - 


by Helen A. Brown and Harry J. Heltman = 

Row, Peterson and Company. $2.00. “- 

The Education of the Poetic Spirit, a very Buc 
stimulating book by an English author, is a a 
account of her experiences with young adoles- 
cents in Creative expression. Miss Hourd deals 
with such topics as dramatic play making, crez- 
tive writing and the like, and includes actual - 
descriptions of classroom procedures for de E 


veloping these activities with children. at 
er 


The Education of the Poetic Spirit, howeve,} tow 
differs from the usual book on creative activities} 195, 
in that the author shows the relationship be- ins 
tween such activities and the emotional life off yor, 
the child. She believes that good teaching ress} Ter, 








) upon two kinds of understanding, an apprecia- 
tion of the intrinsic values of the material to 
be taught and a knowledge of the nature of 
| children. Both are admirably represented in this 
book; Miss Hourd combines Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others with Freud- 
j, ian insights into child behavior. While many 
will find themselves in disagreement with some 
of Miss Hourd’s methods, thoughtful teachers 
.) will find challenging psychological and philoso- 
phical comments on almost every page. 



































It is interesting to turn from The Education 
of the Poetic Spirit to Let's Read Together 
Poems. This is a collection of charming verse 
‘J for choral reading in kindergarten and pri- 
"} mary grades. The poems are grouped under 
‘l such topics as Nursery Rhymes, Childhood Mys- 
‘tery and Experience, Living Things and Wee 
| Folks and Magic. While the rhythm of the 
; verses is delightful, in contrast to the richness 
| of content in Miss Hourd’s classes, the question 
‘) might be raised as to whether these poems have 
much to offer children. In the field of poetry, 
as in the field of music, it may be that we have 
tended to talk down to children, instead of at- 
tempting to give them material which, while 
suited to their level of appreciation and enjoy- 
/ ment, might contribute more to their intellec- 
tual and emotional appetites. C. B. S. 





































For Early Adolescents 
Buckey O’Neill of Arizona. By Jeanette Eaton. 
Illustrated by Edward Shenton. William 







re Morrow, $2.50. 
pei This is an unusually good biography for 
cole POE people because of the person it portrays, 





the fine ideals it emphasizes, and the suitable 
and excellent style. William Owen O'Neil, bet- 
ter known as Buckey O'Neil, rode into the little 
town of Phoenix, Arizona, on a very hot day in 
1859. From that moment to the end of his 
short life every fiber of his fine being was de- 
voted to transforming that disorderly and rough 
Territory into a law-abiding, respectable State. 
As newspaperman he not only supported ranch- 
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men, miners, and other Arizona citizens in every 
step toward advancement but instigated many 
procedures for betterment of business and so- 
ciety. As sheriff he brought law and order to a 
wild Territory. As promoter he opened the 
Grand Canyon to Eastern capitalists. As one of 
Teddy Roosevelt's Rough Riders, he died “for a 
new star in the flag.” Jeanette Eaton, with vivid 
description and rapid action, has made Buckey 
O'Neill live again—a fresh and forceful per- 
sonality in a young and vigorous region. 
D. H. 
“National Velvet.” By Enid Bagnold. Illustrated 
by Paul Brown. William Morrow, $3.00. 
“National Velvet,” published first in 1935 
as a book for adults, was a selection of both the 
American Book of the Month Club and the 
English Book Society. In 1949 it was re-issued 
with the idea that it would be appealing to 
older boys and girls. The truth is it is appealing 
to the whole family. 


Velvet, the fourteen-year-old daughter of an 
English butcher, wins a hithereto unwanted pie- 
bald at the village lottery. Although ungainly 
in appearance, the piebald has made himself an 
expert jumper and runner by repeated success- 
ful attempts to take leave of its country home 
to visit the village. More than anything in life, 
Velvet and her father’s assistant, Mi, love horses. 
Their complete confidence in the lottery prize 
and Mi’s ingenious scheming result in Velvet's 
riding the piebald to victory in the Grand Na- 
tional. 


In spite of a plot so improbable that it is 
preposterous, the book is a far better than 
average one. The characters are skillfully and 
very sympathetically drawn. The sensible, prac- 
tical mother; the selfless Mi; and native Velvet, 
inspired by her horse and completely unspoiled 
by international fame, are fine people for boys 
and girls to know. Even for upper-grade readers 
we cannot wish deleted the occasional spots of 
frankness; they are natural and necessary for 
the honest portrayal of a lower middle - class 
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family. The language of these plain English vil- 
lagers is fascinating—delightful. On the whole, 
for young or old, the book is much more than 
just another horse story. D. H. 


Amazon Adventure. By Willard Price. John Day 

Company, $2.50. 

Hal and Roger Hunt are just well started 
down the Amazon with their father, who is in 
search of rare animals to sell alive to large zoos, 
when they are threatened by the representative 
of an unscrupulous rival company. The threat 
necessitates Mr. Hunt’s immediate return to 
North America. Hal, Roger, and a group of 
natives continue down the Amazon in a large, 
awkward boat they call The Ark. They capture 
one creature after another—a vampire bat, a 
boa constrictor, an iguana, an anaconda, an 
electric eel—until The Ark is crowded. In spite 
of these valuable acquisitions, the expedition 
seems doomed to failure because of frequent 
unexplained misfortunes. In the end they can 
all be traced back to Croc, the rival, who had 
been attempting to secure The Ark with its un- 
usual cargo. When Hal is finally able to turn 
his enemy over to the law, he discovers Croc 
has already been charged with robbery, incendi- 
arism, and murder. 


The authentic experiences presented by Wil- 
lard Price in this account of a trip through the 
Amazon jungle in themselves would offer to an 
adult sufficient excitement. The author’s ad- 
dition of the mystery and his too free use of 
coincidence to extricate the characters from 
every predicament of danger make most of the 
story unconvincing—even the accounts of the 
authentic incidents. But for the upper-grade 
boy—the more excitement, danger, and mystery 
the better. He will very likely judge this a rous- 
ing good adventure story. D. H. 


Look Out for the Ostriches: Tales of South 
Africa. By Jan Juta. Illustrated by Henry C. 
Pitz. Knopf. 

Advanced readers in the upper grade of the 
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elementary school and in the junior high school 
will find in these tales by Jan Juta the exciting 
and beautiful atmosphere of the South African 
veld. The author’s style conveys a realistic pic-| 
ture of his adventures with animals of the veld 
and native tribes, as well as his daily experi- 
ences as a youth in Capetown. Although even! 
the advanced readers mentioned may find some 
of the vocabulary and concepts difficult, they! 
will enjoy the natural beauty and drama oft 
these tales. 


Young Thack. By Jean Gould. Houghton mit} 
flin, $2.75. 

An interesting biography of William Make. 
peace Thackeray for older readers. The story 
begins when Thackeray is six years old and is 
leaving India to go to school in England and 
ends with his death on Dec. 23, 1863. His 
school life, his friends, his love affairs, his 
travels, his marriage, and his writings are told 
in such an entertaining manner that the reader 
feels he is reading a novel, not a biography. 
Illustrated with Thackeray's own sketches. 

K. H. 
Crocodile Crew. By Richard Watkins. Harcourt, 

Brace, $2.50. 

Water hyacinths and business rivals are the 
unmitigated villains of the piece. Don Willard 
and Sam Ford battle with both on the Inland 
Waterway in Florida in their efforts to build 
up an excursion trade with their launch, the 
Crocodile Queen. The baffling hyacinths, the 
furious hurricane, and the old boat are all much 
more realistic than the people in the adventure 
story for teen age boys. E. G. 


Sword In Sheath. By Andre Norton. Harcourt, 

Brace, $2.50. 

An uncharted island and untold treasure 
was the final goal of the two young sleuths, 
Sam Marusaki, a Nisei Japanese, and his friend, 
Lawrence Kane. But when they left the United 
States their instructions were merely to find 
some record of the lost aviator, son of a mil: 
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lionaire. There is plenty of excitement in this 
story by a very facile writer, and the back- 
ground, Dutch East Indies, is vividly portrayed. 

E. G. 


For the Middle Grades 
When Coyote Walked the Earth. By Corinne 

Running. Illustrated by Richard Bennett. 

Holt, $2.00. 

When Coyote Walked the Earth is a col- 
lection of authentic tales of the Indians of the 
Northwest. They have to do with the age before 
man came to the earth, an age, according to 
these stories, when animals reasoned and talked 
and were preparing for the coming of the In- 
dians by anticipating man’s needs. These tales 
are mythlike in quality in that they explain the 
beginnings of a number of things. For example, 
there is an account of the origin of fire, one of 
how spring first came, one about the releasing 
of the water supply. Like all Indian myth ma- 
terial, there are stories explaining characteristics 
of animals and birds—how the elk came to have 
antlers, why the skunk is not dangerous, and 
why the snowbirds always live in thickets. In- 
termediate grade children will enjoy these 
short tales because they are why and how stories 
told in a lively, attractive fashion. D. H. 


The Little Grey Man. By Denys Watkins-Pitch- 
ford. Illustrated by the author. Scribner, 
$2.50. 

Sneezewort, Baldmony and Dodder were 
three little gnomes who lived in Tree House 
under an oak root on Folly Brook. They missed 
their brother, Cloudberry, who had gone to 
find the source of their stream and had not re- 
turned. They built a boat in order to go and 
hunt him. At the last minute Dodder decided 
not to go as he had only one leg. After the de- 
parture of Sneezewort and Baldmony, Dodder 
started after them on foot. He overtook them in 
Crow Wood, where, with the help of Pan, the 
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Giant Grum was overcome. After many ad- 
ventures, the gnomes regretfully turned back 
home when winter started freezing the brook. 
There they found Cloudberry safe and sound. 
An unusually well-told imaginative tale illus- 
trated in black and white by the author. 

K. H. 
Here Come the Perkinses! By LeGrand Hender- 

son. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 

A good story of the Maine coast concerning 
the Perkins family and especially the children, 
Alonzo and Lula. Cap’n Perkins reoutfits their 
schooner in order to take summer people on 
cruises. The trouble Alonzo has been having 
with Bucktooth Dilley is increased when his 
father is signed on as first mate for the initial 
voyage. With the help of passengers, Alonzo 
and Lula keep the boat from being smashed on 
the rocks as Bucktooth and his father had 
planned. K. H. 


It Looks Like This. by Irma E. Webber. Wil- 
liam R. Scott, Inc. 

A book of design showing the animals as 
they appeared to four mice who lived in dif- 
ferent parts of the barn. It wasn’t until they all 
saw the cat that they found out that one thing 
can look different ways—as many different 
ways as there are ways to look at it. Will be 
useful in teaching perspective. K. H. 


For Younger Children 
Mother Goose. Illustrated by Sass-Dorne 

Studios. Random House, $1.00. 

The highly stylized illustrations and the 
inclusion of selections which have adult rather 
than child appeal make this Mother Goose dif- 
ferent at least from the standard editions. It 
is attractive in format and cheap in price. 
There is a wealth of material to choose from, 
and perhaps most people who read to young 
children would choose for them the verses that 
are appropriate. E. G. 





Luncheon and P: rogiam 
of the 
CNational Conference on 
Research in English 


Tuesday February 28, 1950 
12:00 Noon 


Ambassador Hotel 
Venetian Room 


Theme: Research in Language Development 


Presiding: Harold A. Anderson, President, National Conference on 
Research in English, University of Chicago 


* 


Presentation of Conference Research Bulletins 
by Committee Chairman 


Readability, Edgar Dale, Ohio State University (10 min.) 


Readiness in Reading and Related Language Arts, Nila Banton Smith, 
New York University (10 min.) 


Education and Mass Media of Communication. John J. DeBoer, University 
of Illinois (10 min.) 


Speakers 


“What Research Shows about Language Development” J. Conrad Seegers, 
Dean, Teachers College, Temple University (30 min.) 


“Research Concerning the Interrelationships among the Language Arts”, 


A. Sterl Artley, Director of the Child Study Clinic, 
College of Education, University of Missouri (30 min.) 


Luncheon Tickets $2.75. Tickets may be secured at the Registration 


Headquarters, Atlantic City Auditorium before (?) Tuesday, February 28. 





You can learn a lot about 


THORNDIKE- 
CENTURY 
DICTIONARIES 


Simply by watching children use them 


Notice the willingness with which they turn to their Thorndikes when they need 
help with words. ..notice the success with which they get the meanings and pro- 
nunciations of words from their Thorndikes...notice the satisfaction that comes to 
them from being able to use their Thorndskes strictly on their own. 


Willingness + Success + Satisfaction = The Dictionary Habit 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 


Distant Doorways 


An intermediate program de- 
signed to stimulate the enjoy- Frontiers Old and New 
ment and appreciation of lit- 

i On The Long Road 
erature, and to develop the 
reading skills necessary for per- for grades 4,5, and 6, 


manent power and interest. Nila B. Smith and Stephen F. Bayne 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
45 E. 17th St. 221 E. 20th St. 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 












Prose and Poetry Adventures .....-> 

Prose and Poetry Journeys. ...+.+++7 
Prose and Poetry THE FIRELIGHT BOOK . 6 
Prose ond Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK . 5 
Prose ond Poetry THE SUNSHINE BOOK . 4 
Prose ond Poetry THE EMERALD BOOK . 3 


Children’s literature. Color- 
ful format. Workbooks and aL 


























WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 





ORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- — 
M rns places listed in one alpha- manne. ener, 
¢ order with concise information, "E , — 

historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new TEACHERS’ MANUALS sagt 





maps, including 24 full page maps in WORKBOOKS 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 

Springfield 2, Mass. A Aad Stn ell tel ” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers (aA tS Ue 
CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 











IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
C. DEWITT BoONEY, Chairman 


pk se 


A practical description of a modern program 


By 
A COMMITTEE ON READING 
in reading the elementary school. 


Price, ————— 64 Pages | 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 W. 68th Sr. 
Chicago 21, Ill. 
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The Secret of 


Successful Spelling 


Comes packaged in Goals in Spelling. This program, the 
most widely used spelling program in America, produces 
growth in spelling power. 









Here is the formula: 


A continuous program of word analysis 
containing 6,469 separate exercises. 


+ 
Phonics skills used in word analysis. 


ee 


+ 
Gradual development of dictionary skills. 


! + 
{ A word list that supplies 94% of all the 
| words your pupils will ever need to write. 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


S a el | in § owe r Wickey and Lambader 


Would you like to know how Goals in Spelling can bring greater © 
achievement to your eo Clip the coupon below and the whole 
story will be delivered to your desk. No obligation, of course. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Webster Publishing Co. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please send me A Program for Growth in Spelling Power, which 
tells me how Goals in Spelling brings greater achievement to my pupils. 
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A complete program of TEXTBOOKS, STUDY- 
BOOKS, and GUIDES FOR ‘TEACHING for 
Grades One through Six now ready. Grades 
Seven and Eight ready September Ist. 


ENGLISH IS OUR 
LANGUAGE 


STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, | 
KOCH, RICE, LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 


A functional. dynamic program 
for grades 1-8—planned for the | 
most effective development of skills, 
understanding, and attitudes in 
the language arts 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London . 





